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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Maneger 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone: LAFayette 4485 


The President of the General Convention Speaks: 


HAVE recently received a letter from 
Dr. John Ratcliff, Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, calling 
my attention to the immediate financial 
needs of the widow of one of our conse- 
crated ministers whose life savings were 
consumed in a vain effort to cure the dis- 
ease that caused his death under painful 
circumstances. 
an appeal for our clergy to meet this 
emergency with contributions. 
But anything we do is only a stop-gap. 
What should be done is for all of us to 
concentrate on creating such spiritual 
interest on the part of our people that no 
one will think of calling himself a member 
of the Universalist Church who is not 
willing to give at least one dollar annually 
to the work of the Universalist General 
Convention. One dollar or more annually 
from every Universalist would give us 
over and above our present quota receipts, 
$40,000, or a total of about $50,000. From 
such an additional income we should be 
able to take care of both the widows of 
ministers and all retired ministers in our 
fellowship, and at the same time extend 
our faith throughout the world. I there- 
fore appeal to every parish in the Uni- 
versalist General Convention to set the 


Dr. Ratcliff rightly makes ~ 


goal of: contributions for United Church 
Sunday, February 27, at one dollar or 
more for every member of the parish. 
This contribution will apply on quota if 
it is not more than the accepted quota,. 
which in most cases it will be. 

Surely the time has come when we must: 
stand up and be counted, and if we don’t 
want to be counted we should be counted 
out, as we assuredly will be as a denomina-— 
tion if our zeal for the extension of our 
faith does not amount to at least one 
dollar a year from every member. At an 
hour in world history when nothing short 
of our gospel can work for the healing of 
the nations, we are recreant to a sacred 
trust if we do not respond to the limit of 
our ability. 

Let us not be weighed in the balance and’ 
found wanting. 4 

I confidently expect every reader of this 
appeal to dedicate money during Lent 
that will by addition to the regular Easter 
Offering swell to a grand total that will 
enable us to meet every national and inter- 
national obligation. 

This is. our reasonable service. 

Anything less is surrender to pagan 
standards of selfishness. 

Walter Henry Macpherson. 


Ferry Beach Notes 


The fifty-seventh season of the Uni- 
versalist Summer Meetings will begin the 
afternoon of Friday, July 8, when Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, Maine, 
president of the national Young People’s 
Christian Union, calls to order the fiftieth 
annual convention of that organization. 
Following adjournment of the convention 
on Sunday, July 10, the regular Young 
People’s Institute program will begin, and 
continue until Saturday morning, July 16, 
under the leadership of Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H. July 
16 will be an exceedingly busy day for the 
staff, because the delegates to the Religious 
Education Institute will be arriving for 
their seven days period of leadership 
training. This arrangement will make it 
possible for Y. P. C. U. delegates to stay 
on for another institute week, an advan- 
tage which has been enjoyed by some in 
previous years. 

After the R. E. I. closes on July 23 there 
will be a gap of two weeks before the next 
regular institute starts. Discussions are 
under way concerning meetings which 
would occupy most or all of this gap. The 
directors of the Association will not allow 
this time to go to waste. 

The W. U. M. S. Institute comes the 
week beginning Saturday, August 6. 
Mrs. Lottie Hersey of Danbury, Conn., 
will be the dean. In the column adjacent 
to the Ferry Beach Notes on page 194 of 
the Leader of Feb. 12 it was explained how 
the Ministers’ Institute, concurrent in re- 


cent years with the Women’s Institute, 
has been incorporated in a new Institute of 
Churchmanship. This conference for 
ministers and laity takes place Aug. 20 to 
27. Rev. Charles H. Emmons, the dean, is 
having the official co-operation of the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Laymen’s 
Committee in planning the program. 

Sandwiched in between these foregoing 
institutes will be the fourth session of the 
Institute of World Affairs, Aug. 13 to 20,, 
under the leadership of Dr. Arthur I. 
Andrews. The August calendar appears 
to be of special advantage to the I. W. A., 
inasmuch as many people have been stay- 
ing two weeks. 

On Monday, Feb. 7, Ernest E. Sodergren: 
and Secretary Needham were given a 
courteous hearing before the mayor and 
board of aldermen of Saco with respect to 
the unpaid taxes of 19385 and 1986. The 
total liability for those two years, includ- 
ing costs and interest, amounts to $2,031. 
Mr. Sodergren explained that in 1935 the: 
property had reached a condition making 
major repairs imperative, forcing the As— 
sociation to use the tax money. And he 
went on to say that not even in 1988 is the 
essential program of repairs complete, and 
that the tax money for 1936 also was 
necessarily spent on the property. A. 
compromise was pleaded for, on a 50-50 
basis if possible. He offered to give the 
city a check for $1,000 that evening if the 
board would help relieve the Association: 

(Continued on page 252) 
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AMOS THE LAYMAN 


E have been publishing a series of interesting 
and instructive articles by Prof. Rolland 
Emerson Wolfe of Tufts College upon the 

prophet Amos. It is to Dean Skinner that we are 
indebted for sending us these articles. He was of the 
opinion that our ministers would profit greatly by 
Professor Wolfe’s work. The number who are making 
a special file of the articles indicates that he was right. 

We emphasize now the fact that laymen ought to 
be especially interested in Amos and his teachings, 
because he was a layman. , 

Some time ago a writer in The Inquirer of London, 
in a column “for ministers only,’ said: “It will help 
keep us humble if we remember that Amos, Israel’s 
first great prophet of social righteousness, was a lay- 
man. For the layman there is no finer text in the 
Bible than these words: ‘I was no prophet, neither was 
I one of the sons of the prophets; but I was a shep- 


herd .... The Lord took me from following the 
flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto 
my people.’ ”’ 


And the writer points out that there is a freshness 
in the man’s words that could come only from first- 
hand contact with life. 

Always there is vitality to the words of laymen 
who are in close touch with affairs. ‘He (Amos) can 
be fierce and stern in language . . . . but he can also 
be colloquial—‘as if a man did flee from a lion and a 
bear met him’— out of the frying pan into the fire, 
as we would say?’’ 

The theme of this English writer is the resem- 
blance of the world today to the world of Amos, the 
crises at hand, the millions who do not care, the danger 
of violence usurping power, people who stretch them- 
selves on their rich beds, their couches, and who are 
not grieved by the suffering of their fellows. 

One man buys oil concessions for millions of 
pounds, nations spend hundreds of millions on arma- 
ments, but the needy are “still turned aside from their 
right. The unemployed man has to go cap in hand to 
the Public Assistance Committee to beg for a pair of 
shoes for his wet-shod boy or a pint of milk for his 
starving girl.” 

Other signs of the times are pointed out in this 
searching little article on ““Amos the Layman’’—cock- 
- tail drinking, bottle parties, cosmetics, crooners, jazz 
bands, new lip-sticks advertised as great discoveries 
of the age, what not! 

The writer quotes another layman, the head- 
master of Rugby, who wrote on crooners as follows: 
“Tt is a queer world when a sleek, silky-voiced lounge 
lizard can perpetrate a few quatrains of noxious slush 
about tawdry and temporary affections seeking satis- 


faction in ‘June under the Moon,’ or ‘Neath the Sum- 
mer Sky of Last July,’ and be forthwith accepted into 
the repertoire and toleration of the whole of a manly 
young generation, while the great spirits of the world 
building immortal verse out of their hearts’ stuff in 
poverty, in blindness, in despair, sing to them in vain.” 

If Amos came would he find something to do in 
these modern times? 

We, of course, sit among the optimists and retain 
intense faith in human nature, but we are delighted to 
have men like Professor Wolfe tell us of a prophet who 
had faith in both God and man, but who well knew 
that 

The Lord shall roar from Zion 
And utter his voice from Jerusalem; 
And the habitations of the shepherds shall mourn, 
And the top of Carmel shall wither. 
* * 


DOUGLAS HORTON TO LEAD 


T has been announced in the newspapers that 
Douglas Horton, formerly pastor of Leyden 
Church, Brookline, Mass., and now pastor of the 

United Church of Hyde Park, Chicago, has been 
asked to take the position of General Secretary of 
the General Council of Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches. This is the highest executive post 
among our Congregational colleagues, and corre- 
sponds to the position of General Superintendent and 
General Secretary—united until recently in the person 
of Doctor Etz—for our own Church. 

The announcement was unauthorized, and is not 
strictly true. Doctor Horton has done no more than 
consent to be nominated for the office, and the churches 
will not vote upon the nomination until the meeting 
of the General Council next June—a meeting like 
our General Convention. 

As there are no other nominations, and as every- 
body who knows about the matter seems to be highly 
enthusiastic over the choice, the election is a foregone 
conclusion. 

The choice of Douglas Horton is highly signif- 
icant. Here is a scholar, a preacher, a pastor par ex- 
cellence, an author, a leader in shaping the religious 
thinking of our country, chosen to fill a place which 
has been in the past largely administrative. 

In a statement to his own congregation made 
necessary by the newspaper publicity, Doctor Horton 
said: ““The announcement in its brief journalistic form 
conveys a wrong impression. The functions of the 
office are not to be primarily administrative. I should 
not, as has been intimated, be ‘leaving the ministry 
for an executive position.’ On the contrary, it seems 
to be the universal desire of the churches that the office 
should be as distinctly pastoral in nature as that of the 
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minister in any local church. One would have an ex- 
tended parish for his labor, to be sure, but a parish it 
would none the less be. It is even planned to change 
the title of the office to one which better suits this 
conception.” 

Another significant thing to be noted in this 
nomination is that Douglas Horton is now pastor of a 
church that is a combination of Presbyterian. and 
Congregational churches. The choice represents the 
idea of church unity in its largest and noblest form. 
Those especially back of the nomination wish to 
bring to the front a man who stands for the ecumenical 
idea. In his own words, Douglas Horton wants to be 
“‘a missionary of the Christian love which is at the 
heart of the United Church of Hyde Park.” 

Our readers well know our own admiration for 
Douglas Horton, our belief in his ideals and our con- 
viction of his high abilities and noble spirit. 

Nothing is more precious in our modern church 
faith and practice than the possibility open before all 
of us of surmounting sectarian barriers and finding 
friends, comrades, allies, in all the churches. 

The election of Douglas Horton will strengthen 


all the free churches. 
* ok 


THE RED CROSS APPEAL FOR CHINA 


S always the American Red Cross comes to the 
front in an appeal for stricken China. Among 
those who appeared on the Red Cross radio 

program, January 28, announcing this appeal, was Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, the famous preacher of the 
Disciples who now is president of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Addressing 
himself especially to Protestant church people Doctor 
Jones said in part: 


I have never made a public appeal for help which 
was more urgent than this which I make tonight for the 
relief of civilian war sufferers in China. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that there probably has never been 
a time in history when the total of human suffering in 
the world has been as great as it is at this hour. 

One need not dwell on the tragic details of their 
plight. News stories and pictures are eloquent to any 
one of sensitive imagination. We all know that there 
is appalling need; but there is a real danger that we 
have become indifferent because there has been so much 
trouble in the world during recent years. We have 
almost grown accustomed to reports of tragedy and 
despair; but one dreads to think of what will happen 
to the world if good people cease to care. We dare not 
close our hearts to sympathy lest we lose our own souls. 

If we respond to this appeal of the Red Cross as we 
ought to respond, we can relieve the most extreme suf- 
fering very substantially. Not only can we save many 
Chinese from hunger and cold; we can also save them 
from despair. They can better endure their calamity 
if they have evidence that some one cares. They live 
in fear. Each night brings worse loneliness and each 
day new horrors to those who are without hope. They 
have no hope, if we fail them their despair is unmiti- 
gated. But if they have knowledge and evidence that 
there are those who care, they can carry on. 

Let no one hesitate to give because he feels that 
what he can do will be so trivial as to be futile in the 
face of such an appalling world situation as we face to- 
day. Good will is never futile. It is never Icst or 
wasted. It is what the world most needs. 


AN UNDERSTANDING AND THE JITTERS 


OULD it not have been a horrible thing if the 
United States had talked over matters with 
the British Government and had come to an 

understanding about possible joint action if necessary? 
The alarm voiced by prominent Senators, the repeated 
denials of Administration leaders, the furore over the 
speech of Gilbert Murray, illustrate the American 
state of mind—which is a state of mind we can hardly 
be proud about. - 

It starts with the theory that we can be isolated. 
We never have been isolated, are not now isolated, and 
never can be isolated. 

It encourages aggressor nations like Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, to do things that they never would dare 
do if they knew in advance that we would take our 
stand with the free governments of the world in op- 
position. 

It creates a state of mind in our people whereby 
any constructive method of ending war such as was 
suggested by the Premier of Belgium is interpreted 
as none of our business. 

Why should we not talk with England, with 
France, with Germany, with Italy, with Russia, about 
the state of the world? Why should we not be grate- 
ful for interest in our foreign problems, which are 
joint foreign problems, taken by enlightened British 
statesmen? 

We are in danger, but the danger is not from en- 
tangling alliances. It is from our unwillingness to. 
face the realities. It is from that most dangerous. 
enemy of man—his own fear. 


* * 


DEMOCRACY IN SPAIN 


HE Catholic Church in the United States, an 
T organization for which we have sincere respect, 
is doing its level best to convince the American 
people that the government of Spain is “red” and 
“dangerous,” and that lovers of liberty should give 
their sympathy and support to Franco. We can not 
concur in this opinion. 

But they are indefatigable. Let even an obscure 
person lift his voice to express a contrary view, and 
they attempt to answer him instantly. They are de- 
termined that Franco shall win. Mussolini and Hitler 
are determined that Franco shall win. 

We have seen too much of war to hold that right 
and virtue are entirely on one side, and that all the 
atrocities are on the other side. But we believe that 
in the perspective of the years the struggle that the re- 
publican government of Spain has made against over- 
whelming odds will be counted one of the great. 
struggles for human liberty. 

We write not as a radical or a sympathizer with 
radicalism. We write as one who is a believer in the 
principles enunciated in our own Declaration of In- 
dependence, and as one who holds that it is a ghastly 
mistake for the Catholic Church in America especially 
to back up the forces of reaction and tyranny. 

Nothing in modern times has been more savage 
and indefensible than the bombardment of open 
cities by Franco. Even our most conservative news- 
papers, notably the Boston Evening Transcript, cry 
out in horror at the needless butchery,of women and 
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children. We have joined others in protests against 
this action. Futile these protests—probably—but they 
at least show where we stand. 

And one thing is not futile. Magnificent as al- 
ways in a world crisis, the American Friends Service 
Committee of 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, is 
in Spain to help. Some of the representatives are in 
Loyalist Spain and some are in Franco’s Spain, but 
hungry children are hungry children on both sides of 
the lines. 

The Quakers have no use for war. They are 
among the original pacifists of the world. But this 
is how they look at it: 


In the face of bombs and slaughter in Spain, to 
ery ‘‘Peace, Peace,”’ is futile. Yet place bread and soup 
in the hands of a hungry refugee child and you sow deep- 
rooting seeds of peace. What contrast to murderous 
hatred and savagery is unselfish, impartial aid! Can 
we offer Spain less? It is our only hope of restoring 
good will to embittered, war-shattered lives. 

Help in this peace-making. Thousands of children 
in Spain are hungry, homeless, ill-clad. Mothers and 
babies die for lack of care. Families are scattered; 
homes destroyed. A helping hand extended now without 
regard to political side or faction will save innocent lives 
—and more. It will pave the way to restored sanity 
in Spain and the shining goal of peace on earth. 

* * 


MAKING AMERICA SAFE FOR DIFFERENCES 


HEN men differ in respects that seem to them 
to be vital, or in convictions that seem to 
them to be centrai, as is the case with their 

religious faith, it is hard for them to live together 
harmoniously or co-operatively. When they are 
compelled by circumstances to live side by side in a 
single neighborhood, sharing a multitude of common 
responsibilities, such differences are in danger of 
creating tensions, competitions and conflicts that are 
formidable obstacles to a wholesome community 
life. 

The solution for such situations that is being 
applied in some parts of the world today is that of 
enforced uniformity. Totalitarianism, whether of the 
Nazi, Fascist or Communist sort, would shape men to 
a single pattern, in the belief that only so can they 
live together successfully. All loyalties of a particular 
kind must be submerged in a single loyalty to a state 
or to its human leader. All liberties are subordinated 
in the process, and freedom of speech, of press, of as- 
sembly and of conscience itself are sacrificed upon 
the altar of national unity. 

Such a solution makes little appeal to the genius 
of the American people. Our history and traditions 
are against it. The founders of the republic came of 
a stock that had fled from the Old World to escape 
its spiritual tyrannies, and they were of no mind to 
re-establish them here. - The first amendment to the 
Constitution affirmed and guaranteed those natural 
rights that seemed to our ancestors to be essential to 
freedom. 

It is true that the differences of race, culture and 
religion which characterize our population have many 
times emerged to plague us and to disrupt the rela- 
tions of one group to another. We have had our race 
riots. Secret organizations of the ignorant or the 


vicious arise from time to time to incite religious 
prejudice and foment strife. There is aways a 
fanatic fringe whose conception of Americanism in- 
volves the denial of the rights of those who are differ- 
ent from themselves. 

But the bulk of the American people are ready to 
tolerate differences, and are resolved to find a way of 
living together in spite of them. We have had here a 
plurality of racial strains and religious faiths from the 
beginning. Each has made its contribution to the 
history of our country; each has a stake in its welfare 
and progress. These differences will persist. Israel 
Zangwill’s metaphor of the melting pot was not de- 
scriptive and the popularization of the idea was harm- 
ful. There does not appear to be a tendency on the 
part of the divergent cultural elements in the American 
population to lose their identity and merge into each 
other. 

Nor is that to be desired. The American way, 
as contrasted with experiments that are being tried 
elsewhere, is to respect and maintain the distinctive 
characteristic of each component group, and unite 
them in a voluntary partnership for the shaping of 
the good society. Better than the metaphor of the 
melting pot is that of the orchestra, where each in- 
strument, maintaining its own individuality, con- 
tributes to a single harmnoy. 

This is the principle which Brotherhood Day, ob- 
served under the auspices of the National Conference 
of Jews and Christian during the week of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, is intended to promote. It carries the 
slogan, “Make America Safe for Differences.”’ 

R.A. A. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Pius the Eleventh, crowned as Pope sixteen years 
ago February 6, ended the isolation of sovereign pon- 
tiffs in the Vatican, fought back death when doctors 
gave him up to die, faced courageously the Nazis of 
Germany and Communists of Russia, and has shown 
himself a strong, resolute ruler of his Church. 


Exclusion of the public followed by exclusion of 
four representatives of his church led to the abandon- 
ment of defense by Pastor Niemoller in Berlin. But 
by many and devious secret ways the people are learn- 
ing what is happening to the fearless Protestant 


leader. 


Assassination of Dr. Charles H. Lee, an Episcopal 
clergyman of Georgia, as he sat preparing his Sunday 
sermon, is like the killing of Doctor Speer in East 
Northfield, Mass., but is not likely to remain a mystery 
so long. 


Rosemary Reynolds in The Compass says that it 
is alarming to see how many misinterpretations are 
possible when people are asked to read and write. 
All true, and the remedy is more reading and writing. 


There is place in life, whether in state or church, 
for vigorous, determined attack, but we get nowhere 
with attack that is unintelligent, unfair and untruth- 
ful. 
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Has Swedenborg a Message for the Liberal Churches? 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


N January 29 a group of scientists, psychologists, 
educators and theologians met in various cities 
—New York, Boston, London, Birmingham, 

Copenhagen, Prague, to name only a few places—to 
celebrate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of one of the most versatile and remark- 
able men who has ever lived. When such diverse 
groups of men are interested in the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of a single person, we 
know we are dealing with a complex personality. 
The man whose anniversary they were recognizing 
was Emanuel Swedenborg. 

Who was this man, and why is it that such varied 
scientific groups are interested in him? Doubtless 
there have been few people in the history of the world 
who lived lives filled with such diverse interests, for 
he not only made actual contributions of fact and 
scientific study but in a remarkable degree he foresaw 
other ideas and facts that have since been promulgated 
by other persons and accepted many decades after 
he first presented them. 

It has always seemed to me that, particularly in 
the Liberal Church, we should recognize outstanding 
events in the history of other denominations, and it 
is for that reason that I have elected to deal with 
the thought and life of Emanuel Swedenborg here. It 
is a life which is interesting historically, and also a 
life which presented teachings that we could well pause 
to consider today. 

Very briefly we might outline the life of this per- 
son, and then consider in more detail some of the out- 
comes of the latter portion of his years. For it was 
in the latter part of his life that Swedenborg formu- 
lated and presented his complex. theological system. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was born on January 29, 
1688, in Stockholm, Sweden, the son of a bishop of 
the Lutheran Church. Interestingly enough, Bishop 
Swedberg was bishop not only of Sweden but of New 
Sweden, the first Swedish colony in America. In 
view of this the anniversary date of his son’s birth, 
coinciding with the three hundredth anniversary of 
New Sweden on the Delaware, is of particular interest 
to us. 

Young Emanuel was graduated, as a scientist, 
from Upsala University in 1709, and went to work in 
the Swedish College of Mines. Here in his work and 
supervision and research he made some valuable con- 
tributions to the science of metallurgy, contributions 
which are still of importance in that field. Finally, in 
recognition of his services, he was made Assessor 
Extraordinary of the Royal Swedish College of Mines. 
We have not time to deal with his various scientific 
pursuits; one might mention in passing such things 
as his anticipation of the airplane (which anticipation 
took the form of a carefully worked out diagrammatic 
drawing for the building of such a machine, which 
authorities today say would have flown had he ac- 
tually attempted to build it). It is with his theological 
writings that we are primarily concerned. 

Due to his growing interest in spiritual matters, 
and his desire to be able to devote his time to writing 


in this field, he retired in 1747 from his position in 
science and devoted the rest of his life, a good share of 
the time being spent in London, to his theological 
writings. He died in London on March 29 in 1772, 
having taken communion from a Lutheran priest on 
his deathbed. 

This final taking of communion is significant, for 
it makes clear that he did not have any intention of 
founding a new sect. In fact Swedenborg declared 
emphatically that the way to work at the problem of 
the regeneration of the Church was for those who held 
to his ideas to remain in the parent body and regenerate 
that church from within. But, in common with many 
other religious leaders, had he lived he would have seen 
his desires ignored and his followers banding them- 
selves together in a new denomination, which came to 
be called the Church of the New Jerusalem. 

The Church of the New Jerusalem, frequently re- 
ferred to as the Swedenborgian Church, is a group of 
people who as a denomination stand for the interpre- 
tations of the man Emanuel Swedenborg. They do 
not accept his interpretations as the sole authority; 
these are merely one of the avenues through which one 
may come to a deeper understanding of the holy 
scriptures contained in the Bible. We shall deal 
further with this matter a little later. Some of the 
theological ideas and concepts. of this remarkable 
man have a certain striking affinity with the teachings 
of our Liberal Church, and some of his ideas would 
have a very real value for us if we would accept them 
and apply them in our personal lives. Let us ex- 
amine some of them in more detail. 

I have always believed that the thing which the 
Liberal Church, both Universalist and Unitarian de- 
uominations alike, most needs, is to borrow ideas from 
outside when those ideas are of value. One of the 
needs which we have not fulfilled for our people in 
the manner in which we should, is the need for a deeper 
sense of spirituality. Too often in our cold intellec- 
tualism we have lost sight of some of the deeper inner 
meanings. Yet we can accept those deeper inner 
meanings and still retain our careful and reasonable 
outlook at the same time. 

To begin with, Swedenborg was not a Trinitarian 
in the usual sense of the word. There is a startling 
familiarity in his description of the nature of God. 
Swedenborg declared that the usual view of the 
Trinity was much more likely to result in an under- 
standing of God as three Gods (as the trinitarian 
hymns so often put it “God in three persons’’); whereas 
his view is rather of One God, revealed in three as- 
pects, those of love, wisdom and action. As the Swe- 
denborgian Book of Worship states it, ““We worship 
the One God, in whom is the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, whose Humanity is Divine.’’ How similar to 
the statement in the Winchester Profession of Faith: 
“We believe that there is one God whose nature is 
love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy 
Spirit of Grace.’’ But such technical considerations 
are perhaps not the fundamental and important 
items of faith. 
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In regard to a view of the Bible, the Swedenbor- 
gian Church accepts it much more literally than we 
in the Liberal Church are accustomed to doing. Yet 
here, too there is a distinction in that acceptance 
which brings the ultimate attitude quite closely akin 
to our own. For there are two senses to the Bible, 
according to Swedenborg. First there is the external 
sense, the words as they are used in the Bible to ex- 
press the ideas therein contained. But beyond that 
there is a deeper, an inner sense, which is arrived at 
through the doctrine of correspondences. 

According to the doctrine of correspondences, 
which we cannot go into in detail but which is rather 
fundamental in the teachings of this great mystic, all 
thinys have two representations. These are the outer 
and the inner, and through a knowledge of corre- 
s-ondences (mostly to be gained through a study of his 
writings) and with the application of faith, one can 
arrive at these deeper, inner, spiritual meanings. A 
psychologist finds here a familiar concept, for it is 
the san e idea which Jung and Freud have brought to 
the fore in their study of the unconscious. A knowl- 
edge of the ideas (and their meanings) which are in 
the conscious life, makes it possible for us to under- 
stand the deeper and more fundamental unconscious 
meanings which they mask. So, too, is it with the 
study of the writings of the Bible. Those who are 
spiritual and full of faith (which comes by influx 
from God) can determine these deeper meanings, and 
through them interpret what has been written. This 
inner meaning of the Bible allows for interpretation, 
it does away with a slavish acceptance of all things 
as written, and has resulted in a good deal of notable 
scholarship within the Swedenborgian Church. 

One of the mottoes of Swedenborg rather well ex- 
presses this attitude, for he wrote: ‘‘Now it is per- 
mitted to enter with understanding into the mysteries 
of faith.”” One must have knowledge, wisdom, under- 
standing, in order to enter into the mysteries of faith, 
and knowledge can grow only from love. 

Another fundamental idea of the Swedenborgian 
Church of particular interest to us is the attitude 
toward the relationships of God and man. I submit 
to you that this doctrine as he has presented it con- 
tains within it the very heart of the Liberal Church. 
Swedenborg says that love to God can not be ex- 
pressed unless there is also love to man. Love to man 
and love to God are two manifestations, and neither of 
them is self-existent. We cannot love God and hate 
our neighbor, any more than we can hate God and 
love our neighbor. Then he goes another step along 
the way and says that, beyond this, there is neither 
love of God nor love of neighbor unless there is also 
action to express that love. The mere expression 
of that love is only an outward manifestation, a word- 
service paid by the outer man. More important is 
the acceptance and use of the idea by the inner man. 
-Love of God and love of man must be the motivation 
of life, a deep, inlying, moving force which is trans- 
lated into action. 

All of us would do well to consider this distinction 
between the outer and the inner man. Beyond our 
outer and intellectual nature, beyond the mask we 
have placed for all to.see, there is a deeper, inner na- 
ture which is one of spirituality and of deep religion. 


For our outer life we must learn to substitute the 
values of this inner life, to make the two consonant 
with one another; then can the inner man express 
himself in our outer deeds. 

This concept is very important when it is con- 
sidered in connection with Swedenborg’s attitude 
toward a future life. He pictures this as a very definite 
and personal continuance of our present life, involving 
not the same forms, but the same personality. Death 
is not the entering into a new place and condition, it 
is merely a new manifestation of the continuing 
stream of life. The reality of this faith is very definite 
and evident among Swedenborgians. It is reflected 
in a serenity which cannot be explained without it. 
Interesting, although not important, is the fact that 
they do not speak of “funerals” and “death,’’ but they 
rather hold ‘‘resurrection services’ for those who are 
now in the spiritual world. 

The idea of the status of people in the future world 
is very similar to the early idea of the Universalist 
Church. Salvation is not a matter of foreordination 
(and none need be completely damned). Rather is 
each one in the future life to attain that place which 
he truly had in his earthly life. The outer man, as 
we have said, is a mask. He is the things we have 
tried to make people believe we are. But the inner 
man is a reality. The inner, spiritual nature is the 
true ideals and the true aspirations of man. And when 
death comes the outer man falls away, and we stand 
revealed to ourselves and to others as we truly are. 
In the future life we find ourselves with people who. 
were such as we. If our inner nature is an inner na- 
ture of a dark and hating spirit, through eternity we 
shall be with such persons, no matter how well we 
masked that nature in our life. It is a terrifying pic- 
ture to think of living through all eternity in the guise 
which is truly one’s own. Yet it is a picture which 
might well give us pause and cause us to ask ourselves 
if we would care to live as we truly are forever. Per- 
haps it might lead us to analyze our inner being, to 
look at our deeper nature, and see if we are not neg- 
lecting some of the things which we might well be 
making a part of our common everyday life. 

As one reads through the writings of Swedenborg, 
and they are discouragingly voluminous to the new 
student, he finds many passages of value to him in his 
everyday uses. These constantly reiterate the funda- 
mental idea of love to God and to man, and of the use 
of those deeper realities of our inner being. 

In all my experience in churches I have rarely 
met so large a group of people who gave evidence of a 
deep spiritual life. One can meet people within this 
denomination and feel immediately that they are 
people who have achieved a serenity which most of 
us have never known. And much of this comes, I 
believe, from this constant searching for the spiritual 
meanings of the inner being, and the attempt to apply 
these deep, inner verities to the details of daily 
life. 

From my limited knowledge I should say that 
there are two ideas, very fundamental to the faith of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, which are of particular interest 
to the Liberal Church, ideas which we have already 
paid lip-service to, and which we might well incor- 
porate into our actual lives. 
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The first of these is the expression of love to God 
through love to man, and the realization that this ex- 
pression can come only through translation into actual 
needs and through being made a part of the outer be- 
ing of each personality. Not one alone, but the two 
united and expressed through the deeper levels of the 
religious nature. : 

The second, and it is our crying need today, is the 
fundamental need for a deeper spirituality, a pro- 
gressive and growing regeneration of the individual 
toward a higher spiritual level. We start as the outer 
man, but as we throw off mask after mask, we stand 
revealed more and more clearly in our spiritual nature. 


Each of us, deep within himself, has this spiritual na- 
ture, constantly strengthened by influx of the spirit- 
uality of heaven. If we grow in things of the spirit we 
can go progressively from our mundane human level 
to a higher and more spiritual level, until at length we 
may achieve those heights of the inner man which are 
possible for each of us if we will but take the time to 
know what our inner nature is and to apply the 
strivings of that inner nature in our daily life. 

If we who look at this church from without can 
borrow these lessons and apply them, we may find 
ourselves growing in spiritual regeneration toward 
higher things which are ever available to us. 


Landfalls in Protestantism 
Sheldon Christian 


N the late 1600’s, Port Royal, a city on the Island 
of Jamaica, B. W. I., was a meeting-place for the 
buccaneers who sailed the Spanish Main and 

plundered merchant-craft. Port Royal was so de- 
bauched that it was known as the wickedest port on 
earth. As one of the greatest sailing ports in the 
West Indies, it was a center for pirates, prostitutes, 
pimps, and panderers. Violence, drunkenness, sud- 
den death, were common there, so common, in fact, 
that even among wicked and violent men it was called 
a hell on earth. In 1694, however, the waters of the 
ocean swept in upon it and overwhelmed it, and Port 
Royal sank down into the depths of the ocean. All 
except a few narrow lanes and one short street dis- 
appeared. Today, the traveler can look down into the 
sea and, fathoms beneath the surface, he sees the 
sunken buildings of the wicked sea city lying asin a 
tortured dream. 

Everywhere over the face of the earth, there are 
mute memorials to ancient civilizations, to glorious 
wonders of the past, to former systems of society, to 
dead religious customs, to lost departments of knowl- 
edge, or to wickedness so bold that Nature herself 
could not bear to support it any longer. The sense 
of the transiency of our own civilization is beginning 
to be felt more and more among us today. The old 
landmarks are being removed on every hand. Our 
political system is changing; our social system is 
changing; our religious systems are changing. Every- 
thing is not only changing; everything has changed. 
We are in a new world today; we have definitely 
stepped over into a new day. The past, with its com- 
fortable securities, is gone, and gone so definitely that 
all who are awake are aware that it is definitely gone. 
A woman told me that she was glad she had lived the 
best part of her life in the past fifty years. She had 
not appreciated it then, she said; but as she looked on 
the dangers and uncertainties of present-day life, she 
felt now that the years in which she had flowered had 
been a golden age. Certainly, it was a golden age for 
some. 

A little over a year ago, Dr. W. H. Macpherson, 
president of the Universalist General Convention, 
wrote to all Universalist clergy a letter, parts of 
which may be in a measure historic. “Since I have 
been president,” he wrote, “. ... . I have been al- 
most dismayed by reports from our clergy concerning 


the apathy of the men of the Universalist Church 
toward the part they must play if liberal religion in 
the United States is not to go the way it went in 
Germany. The complaint is not about Sunday 
morning church attendance. The complaint is in the 
failure of men to show an interest in ways and means 
of making the gospel of Jesus a progressive reality in 
daily living. There is no doubt in my mind,” he went 
on, “but that the world is either going forward to 
Brotherhood, or backward to Barbarism.’”’ And he adds, 
later, this phrase, which epitomizes the religious inertia 
of so many men of the Protestant churches of today: 
“men who do nothing, and are contented to do it.” 

Dr. Macpherson’s words, written slightly more 
than a year ago, find their echo in an article printed 
in Paz, the monthly publication of the Benedictine 
Monastery Fathers, and substantially reprinted re- 
cently in the Boston Saturday Evening Transcript. 
The article is by Bryan O’Reilly. The reprinted 
article bears the Chinese-English caption: 

Barbarians Have Come Again. 
Does Church Know What to Do? 

Mr. O’ Reilly reminds his readers that the Roman world 
of order and law and habituated social customs that 
knit society together broke down about the time of 
Constantine, about 300 years after Jesus was crucified. 
But when the barbarian hordes burst upon the de- 
moralized West, Constantine made Christianity the 
official religion of the empire; and the offices and 
vitality of Christianity restored law and the forms of 
order in the new world that followed. The Middle 
Ages, whatever their shortcomings in many respects, 
were a Christian Age in so far as any age can be 
called Christian. At least, Mr. O’Reilly points out, 
the world was thought of as “Christendom,” in that it 
was organized on the basis of the Christian world view 
and faith. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, changes began to set in. Luther’s Reforma- 
tion established the rule of individual or private 
judgment. The Roman Catholic Church ceased to be 
the temporal and spiritual authority over a united 
Christendom. The Renaissance brought in the be- 
ginnings of secularism. Men, who had become ac- 
customed to taking for granted the benefits of the law 
and orderliness generated by the spiritual system 
known as “Christendom,’’ now began to realize that, 
without Christian principles and faith as the spiritual © 
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touchstone of society, the increasing secularization of 
the springs of living was becoming dangerous. The 
secularization of life has become so dangerous, in fact, 
that we see the return of barbarians, Mr. O’Reilly 
points out, not unlike those who crowded down upon 
Rome during its feeble degeneracy in the first cen- 
turies of our era. But, Mr. O’Reilly adds, the bar- 
barians today wear shirts dyed in various colors, and 
if these barbarians conquer our civilization, the world 
will again fall into chaos. 

The world indeed seems to have divided into 
two great warring camps—Communists and Fascists. 
As most of us know, both are dictatorships, but the 
dictatorship of the Communists is in the name of the 
people, while that of the Fascists is in the name of the 
great capitalists of the nations. The backward and 
the democratic nations of the world have become 
the neutral ground, the unconquered territory, for 
the fascists and the communists. Yet, in the face of 
these realities, the men of the Protestant churches 
remain apathetic. 

This social and religious apathy of Protestant 
churchmen may even prove fatal. There are not many 
communists among our people, relative to the total 
population; but there is everything to be gained on 
the part of the feudal families who own and rule Amer- 
ica, to take advantage of a fascist coup when the 
proper moment occurs. As others have so fitly said, 
“Tt can happen here.” If our Government seems to 
move too far in the socialistic direction—which seems 
inevitable, unless our society is to crack up altogether 
—these ‘‘sixty families’’ may promote:a revolution of 
their own, blessed by all the sacraments of the divine 
rights of capitalism and the sanctities of fabulous for- 
tunes, and launched through reactionary military 
organizations whose great power has been repeatedly 
demonstrated. It is fashionable to deride the dangers 
of Fascism in America; however, in fact, Fascism has 
many pious friends in the Church. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sionary to Asia and America, some time ago warned 
the people of his own denomination on this very sub- 
ject. America, and the rest of the world, he said, is 
rapidly moving into a new social order. This new so- 
cial order of the world will be either communist or 
fascist—wnless the Christian Church awakens and re- 
turns to its Christian principles and ideals. Unless the 
men and women and youth of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches, of the Baptist churches, of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian churches, of the Presbyterian, of the 
Universalist, Unitarian, and all other Protestant 
churches of America, awaken! “An attempt,” Dr. 
Jones continues, “is going to be made in America to 
ally big business, Fascism, and the Christian Church 
against Communism. If we accept this, we are doomed. 
God alone is absolute. Where the state demands 
final obedience, that is pure and simple idolatry. I 

- hope American knees will never bow to a fascist state. 
Religion,”’ he asserts, “is at the judgment bar through- 
out the world. Our desperately sick world can no 
longer be aroused by the old shibboleths. The question 
really is, whether (the Church) is to be put aside as 
something not worth while. Much of the thinking, 
planning, and outlook of our Church,” he said, “has 
been narrow-gauged, when thejwhole situation is set 


in the framework of universality.” In India, he con- 
tinued, sixty million so-called ‘‘outcastes’”’ are revolt- 
ing from Hinduism, and want a vital faith. In Russia, 
the Church went down because, like present Protes- 
tantism in America, it was wedded in unholy wedlock 
with the old dying imperial pagan order. It forgot the 
people whom Christ intended all churches should serve 
and minister unto. “It was the priest of things as 
they were, not the prophet of things as they ought to 
be.”’ And today the same choice confronts the Prot- 
estant people of America. The Protestants of Amer- 
ica are by far in the majority, and the making of the 
choice between fascism, communism, and democracy 
will rest with Protestantism. 

A clergyman wrote recently that the greatest 
problem that twentieth century Christianity faces is 
the twentieth century Christian. He didn’t really 
mean the twentieth century Christian; he meant the 
men and the women who, in this twentieth century, 
have sold their souls to the world for the material and 
social comforts that the world may give them. “Spir- 
itually speaking,’ he said, “‘we have gold crosses, 
padded pews, seared consciences, and no callouses.”’ 
What was Jesus’ teaching, in essence? Two-fold: 
that we should love God and our fellowman. Most of 
us do neither. We love ourselves, and little more. 
The one great demand of the Christian is that he shall 
surrender himself to God, through Christ. We sur- 
render nothing. The great task of the Christian 
Church seems originally to have been two-fold: to 
make individual Christian leaders of men and women, 
and, through these, to Christianize the social order 
in which they lived their earthly existence. We have 
rather completely, in any real sense, surrendered both 
quests. The aim of the Christian Church today is to 
preserve itself, to eat up other churches if possible; 
but at all events to perpetuate its properties and its 
livings and its social privileges and its various emolu- 
ments. How often are ministers reminded, not that 
they are in danger of losing their souls, but that they 
are in danger of losing their livings! Material consid- 
erations are always first and foremost among us; the 
spiritual purposes of the spiritual fellowship of Christ 
are but ornaments, or useful as decorative adver- 
tisement, for the great business of “religion.” The 
lack of Christian purpose among our laymen is para- 
lyzing. It has been said that it has never taken much 
of a man to be a Christian, but that it has always taken 
all of him that there was; and how little of any modern 
churchman is given to this cause! 

Yet today we are confronted with what a famous 
philosopher called ‘forced options.’”’ We must make 
our choice regarding the kind of society we want to 
live in, in the age that is breaking upon us. For a 
good many years, clergy and laymen have been able 
to shut their eyes to what has been going on in the 
world; but now we are confronted with a forced op- 
tion: we must choose between reaction and progress; 
between fascistic forms of government and socialistic 
forms, as the Scandinavian countries, some of the 
Baltic nations, and England have already done in 
many aspects. We must choose, also, between the 
“world,” or things as they have been, and a Chris- 
tianity of the future that shall be. There is bound 
also to be class conflict. There are the sixty families, 
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and there are the one hundred and twenty millions. 
There are the privileged, and there are the under- 
privileged. There are the bloated and toxic, and there 
are the malnutritioned. There are the spiritually 
rotted layers of those whose debutante daughters 
seek work to kill time and ennui, and the spiritually- 
travailing masses whose daughters cannot work-even 
to keep from starving. These class lines have tended 
to harden irrevocably in the past years. And although 
individuals may move from one class to another, the 
groups as a whole remain; so that one group is always 
privileged, the masses always suffering want. Charity 
does not ameliorate these conflicts. Charity simply 
makes the differences more bitter, for nothing today is 
more hypocritical or un-Christian than the organized 
charities. After pouring billions into the rat-holes of 
America, we find that almost as many millions are 
today unemployed; but government spending cannot 
go on indefinitely under our present monetary and 
economic system—some reorganization of society 
must take place sooner or later. Somewhere, those 
who have, must share, not simply food and clothing 
and shelter, but opportunity, with those who are today 
so miserably denied even the hope of it. Livings must 
be made available for all; for what else is applied 
Christianity, if not the application of the principle 
of consideration (if not actually love) for one’s 
‘brother’? The Church has reached the point where 
it must declare itself on these questions: it has reached 
a forced option on its own fate. 

Protestantism, in facing this new horizon, is 
itself bound to divide into two camps of the left and 
the right. It is bound either to throw in its lot with 
the world of things as they have been, or to move on 
into the world of things as they can be. A wide-awake 
Unitarian has described the coming movement within 
Protestantism thus: “The religious education that 
moves to the right will emphasize one or more of these 
things: the Church and churchmanship; correct be- 
liefs, whether orthodox or liberal; withdrawal from 
strife by mystical communion with God; condescend- 
ing kindness to the unfortunate; the refinement of 
life through highly generalized sentiments of the ideal. 
Thus the spiritual life will be abstracted from the par- 
ticular, mundane concerns of society; consequently, 
the present divided self of religion will become more 
pronounced. But realization of this truth will be 
avoided by a kind of encystment of religious societies 
—they will become clubs of the spiritually élite.” 

On the other hand, he says that the religious edu- 
cation that moves towards the left will stimulate to 
action, “. . .. difficult action, within the concrete 
actualities of the social order.” ‘‘In this entire left- 
ward process, wherever it is most alive, the churches, 
now separated from the masses,. will draw near to 
them. It will be found that the ery for economic 
justice and the thirst for God converge.” 

Thus it will be evident that the Protestant 
Church today needs three things badly: First, it needs 
the re-enunciation of the old fundamental principles for 
the individual and society. Secondly, it needs Chris- 
tian ministers to preach this strange gospel of Chris- 
tianity and to bring a new light into cur pagan darkness 
—ministers who, first of all, are big enough, and Chris- 
tian enough at heart, to follow the spirit of Christ 


himself and ask no questions of the world as to care 
or keep. And thirdly, the Church needs Christians 
in the pews, and in all the activities of the churches. 
There can be no new Christian Church unless you men 
and women, or others to take your places, will make 
the greatest decisions of your lives and decide to give 
yourselves up whole-heartedly to God through Jesus; 
to put your own houses in order; and then become 
missionaries in your own communities for the bringing 
in of a real Christian order here on earth, or at least 
into that small world which belongs to each one of us. 
These are the new landfalls which Protestant Chris- 
tianity faces. The need today, as of old, is of truly 
Christian individuals, dedicated to Christian living, 
for the remaking of Christian communities. Unless 
Protestants unite in a new spirit of fellowship for a 
gigantic missionary campaign within our own churches, 
Protestantism will lose the greatest opportunity that 
has ever been presented to it to be effectively—and 
genuinely—Christian. 

But why do we emphasize the need of Protestants 
conducting this purge of their own faith? Not only 
because Protestants are numericatiy in the preponder- 
ance in America, but because all is not well in the 
Catholic fold. We see Roman Catholic churches 
springing up with apparently unlimited resources for 
expansions; but the building of churches is not the 
whole story of religion. Mr. O’Reilly, in his able 
article on the coming of the barbarians into the 
modern world, reminds his fellow-Catholics that while 
Roman Catholics have the Christian principles clearly 
set forth in the traditional Faith, Roman Catholicism 
has tended to grow inward. Catholicism, like Protes- 
tantism, has become confused by the increasing secu- 
larization of modern life. ‘“‘We know what to do in 
church,” he says, “but we do not know what to do 
in the world.” And furthermore, he says, it is not the 
Catholics who are coming forward to strike the note 
of truth and sanity. ‘‘Under the stress of circum- 
stance,” he points out frankly, “‘some fine minds that 
never knew Catholicism are pointing the way. Hu- 
manists like Walter Lippmann, Dorothy Thompson, 


and Robert Maynard Hutchins, to mention a few 


(and, he might have added, the most cautious), are 
reaching back to first principles—discovering the need 
of absolute values, and... . are finding them in 
what is, unknown to them, the Catholic concept of 
life.’ (And of course that fundamental concept is 
Catholic—just as it is the truest in Protestantism, and 
in all truth that emanates from Christ. Christendom 
still shares this spiritual heritage, whatever the em- 
phases under which it is parceled out and appro- 
priated.) ‘““These people,’ Mr. O’Reilly continues, 
“are giving the world leadership, are supplying it 
with standards, and giving it direction. This is a sad 
commentary upon those of us who profess the Catholic 
faith and make no use of it. . . .””. And he concludes 
with this note of warning to his own fellowship: ‘““We 
have paid more attention to bricks and mortar than 
to principles, and if we do not look out, they will 
crumble and leave us standing in the dust.” 

There is thunder on the left, and disaster on the 
right. As Protestantism stands facing its battles, 
within and without, the battles that will make today 
and tomorrow historic ages in the future to come ‘siait 
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it sink under the weight of its pagan apathy? Will the 
democracy of America pass away from the face of the 
earth, and will violent suppression appear where now 
republican forms have been so long cherished? Our 
hope for republican government, and for a new Chris- 
tian society, lies in each Christian individual of Prot- 
estantism. Each of us must awaken to our duties as 


citizens and as Christians. It is the old battle of 
Christianity against a wicked, sinning world. In that 
battle, may a new Church of Christ, of diverse sects 
united in a universal fellowship of the Spirit, be created 
within the hearts of each one of us, more mighty than 
any worldly empire; as imperishable as Truth itself, 
and as invincible as the Right! 


The Spirit of William Osler—II 


Joseph C. MacDonald 


REAT as was the doctor’s fondness for old men, 
he loved the little children best of all. They 
were the joy of his life, but of his relations 

with them I shall say more in a moment. 

It was said of Osler, and quite accurately it would 
seem, that “he had a genius for friendship.”” One bit 
of instruction that came to me in my youth, namely, 
that it is not polite to use postcards for one’s corre- 
spondence, happily never came to him, and he had 
the postcard habit. When time permitted, he wrote 
letters, but if his schedule was too crowded for that 
he at least sent postcards. Thus he kept in touch 
with his friends. He was constantly thinking of them, 
writing to them, doing things for them. For example, 
just after his marriage, before he and his wife went 
abroad on their honeymoon, they spent ten days 
visiting her relatives and his in Boston and Montreal 
and Toronto. They did this as though to assure them 
that “‘the marriage did not mean a single old tie 
weakened on either side.” 

But this interest in and concern about others was 
not limited to his friends. It reached out to all those 
about him. His eagerness to do what he could to 
make life richer and happier for them caused him to 
throw himself whole-heartedly into the initiating of 
all kinds of progressive public health measures. In 
his day all too little had been done in the interest of 
public health. He saw the great need here and was 
quick to respond, and to take the lead in meeting that 
need. 

He knew the tragedy with which life is so full, 
and yet he refused to despair. What he tried to do 
here was to fire others to follow his example. “The 
outlook for the world as represented by Mary and 
John and Jenny and Tom has never been so hopeful. 
There is no place for despondency or despair. As for 
the dour dyspeptics in mind and morals who sit idly 
croaking like ravens, let them come into the arena, 
let them wrestle for their flesh and blood against the 
principalities and powers represented by bad air and 
worse houses, by drink and disease, by needless pain, 
and by the loss annually to the state of thousands of 
valuable lives—let them fight for the day when a 
man’s life shall be more precious than gold. Now, alas! 
the cheapness of life is every day’s tragedy.” 

In ways such as these Osler practiced the Golden 
Rule. In ways such as these he urged the practice of 
that rule upon his students. He realized full well, and 
did not hesitate to warn them of some of the difficul- 
ties that they would encounter here. He urged upon 
them the “conscientious pursuit of Plato’s ideal” 
which would teach them “the three great lessons of 
life. One: You must learn to consume your own 


smoke. The atmosphere is darkened by the murmur- 
ings and whimperings of men and women over the 
non-essentials, the trifles that are inevitably incident 
to the hurlyburly of the day’s' routine. Things can 
not always go your way. Learn to accept in silence 
the minor aggravations, cultivate the gift of taci- 
turnity and consume your own smoke with an extra 
draught of hard work so that those about you may not 
be annoyed with the dust and soot of your complaints. 
Second: We are not here to get all we can out of life 
for ourselves, but to try to make the lives of others 
happier. This is the essence of that oft-repeated ad- 
monition of Christ, ‘He that findeth his life shall 
lose it and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.’ Fully one-third of the work you do will be 
entered in other books than yours. Third: The law 
of the higher life is only fulfilled by love, that is, 
charity. Never under any circumstances listen to a 
tale told to the detriment of a brother practitioner. 
And when any dispute or trouble does arise go frankly, 
ere sunset, and talk the matter over, in which you 
gain a brother and a friend. Very easy to carry out, 
you may think! Far from it; there is no harder 
battle to fight. Theoretically there seems to be no 
difficulty, but when a concrete wound is rankling, and 
after Mrs. Jones has rubbed in the cayenne pepper 
by declaring that Dr. J. told her in confidence of your 
shocking bungling, your attitude of mind is that you 
would rather see him in purgatory than make advances 
towards reconciliation.” 

What wise advice that seems to us. How much 
it must have meant to those students as it came to 
them from the lips and from the heart of a beloved 
teacher who tried to practice that Golden Rule which 
he urged upon others. We do not wonder that the 
inspiration of his words and his spirit lingered on long 
after those students had left his presence and had 
taken up their work in the world. 

It is interesting to note here that Osler’s love of his 
fellowmen was such that it colored his attitude 
toward war and nationalism, causing him to espouse 
a position far in advance of most of the men of his 
time. Let me read you a paragraph taken from an 
address given by him back in 1902. This is what he 
says: ‘“Nationalism has been the great curse of hu- 
manity. In no other shape has the demon of ignor- 
ance assumed more hideous proportions; to no other 
obsession do we yield ourselves more readily. For 
whom do the Hosannas ring higher than for the suc- 
cessful butcher of tens of thousands of poor fellows 
who have been made to pass through the fire to this 
Moloch of Nationalism? A vice of the blood, of the 
plasm rather, it runs riot in the race and rages today 
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as of yore, in spite of the precepts of religion and the 
practice of democracy. Nor is there any hope of 
change; the pulpit is dumb, the press fans the flames, 
literature panders to it and the people love to have it 
so. Not that all aspects of nationalism are bad. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead that it does 
not glow at the thought of what the men of his blood 
have done and suffered to make his country what it 
is? There is room, plenty of room, for proper pride 
of land and birth. What I inveigh against is a cursed 
spirit of intolerance that makes the mental attitude 
perennially antagonistic, even bitterly antagonistic, 
to everything foreign, that subordinates everywhere 
the race to the nation, forgetting the higher claims of 
human brotherhood.” 

Such was the spirit of Osler. He was the prophet 
of charity, of good will, of brotherhood amongst men 
o’er all the earth. He tried to live the Golden Rule. 

His third personal ideal was this: “Jo cultivate 
such measure of equanimity as would enable me to bear 
success with humility, the affection of my friends with- 
out pride, and to be ready when the day of sorrow and 
grief came to meet it with courage befitting a man.” 

Equanimity was one of the great words in his 
vocabulary. It was one of his ideals. He knew the 
importance of the spirit within. That spirit must be 
of the right kind. So he cultivated unceasingly 
equanimity. He knew, as he put it, that “in the inner 
life the serene heights are reached only when we die 
unto those selfish habits and feelings which absorb 
so much of our lives.” 

His own faith seems to have been of a very simple 
and sincere kind. He knew, from his wide experience 
- with all men, the importance of faith. “After all, 
faith,” he said, ‘‘is the great lever of life. Without it a 
man _can do nothing; with it, even with a fragment, as 
a grain of mustard seed, all things are possible to him. 
Faith in the gods or in the saints cures one, faith in 
little pills another, hynpotic suggestion a third, 
faith in a plain common doctor a fourth. In all ages 
the prayer of faith has healed the sick, and the mental 
attitude of the suppliant seems to be of more conse- 
quence than the powers to which the prayer is ad- 
dressed.”’ Such being his conviction, it is not surpris- 
ing to hear him speaking to Yale students and urging 
them to “begin the day with Christ and his prayer— 
you need no other. Creedless, with it you have re- 
ligion; creed stuffed, it will leaven any theological 
dough in which you stick.” 

No one can read Osler’s addresses and become 
acquainted with the real spirit of the man without 
recognizing there a certain mystic quality. It isa 
quality which one might expect to find in the man who 
found his friends amongst the wisest and the noblest 
spirits in the long history of the race. But that spirit 
is nowhere perhaps more clearly revealed than in these 
words of his: ‘Sitting in Lincoln Cathedral and gazing 
at one of the loveliest of human works—for such the 
angel choir has been said to be—there arose within 
me, obliterating for the moment the thousand herald- 
ries and twilight saints and dim emblazonings, a 
strong sense of reverence for the minds which had 
conceived and the hands which had executed such 
things of beauty. What manner of men were they 
who could, in those (to us) dark days, build such 
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transcendent monuments? What was the secret of 
their art? By what spirit were they moved? Ab- 
sorbed in thought, I did not hear the beginning of the 
music, and then, as a response to my reverie and 
arousing me from it, rang out the clear voice of the 
boy leading the antiphon, “That thy power, thy glory 
and mightiness of thy kingdom might be known unto 
men.’ Here was the answer. Moving in a world not 
realized, these men sought, however feebly, to express 
in glorious structures their conceptions of holiness, 
and these words, our wonder, are but the outward and 
visible signs of the ideals which animated them... . 
To us in very different days life offers nearly the same 
problems, but the conditions have changed, and as 
has happened before in the world’s history, great 
material prosperity has weakened the influence of 
ideals, and blurred the eternal difference between 
means and end. Still, the ideal state, the ideal life, 
the ideal church—what are they and how best to 
realize them—such dreams continue to haunt the 
minds of men, and who can doubt that their contempla- 
tion greatly assists the upward progress of our race?” 

Sir William, like every doctor, found himself re- 
peatedly in the presence of death. Someone, one of 
his nurses as I remember it, tells of often seeing him 
standing at the bedside of a patient for whom he 
had done all that he could, one hand upon the patient’s 
heart, his watch in the other, counting the slowing, 
slowing, slowing, beat, then stillness. The look that 
would come into his eyes cannot be forgotten—intent, 
far off, following the spirit in its flight. Standing in 
the presence of life’s greatest adventure he meditated 
much upon its meaning. 

His Ingersoll lecture on immortality, familiar to 
most of you, was, like most lectures in that series, 
rather disappointing. His own convict on was that 
he agreed with Cicero and “had rather be mistaken 
with Plato than be in the right with those who deny 
altogether the life after death.”’ 

But this whole subject is touched upon with a 
happier touch in an address given at the graduation of 
the nurses at Johns Hopkins back in 1891. His ad- 
dress opened with these words: “Like schoolboys we 
play among the shadows cast by the turrets of the 
temple of oblivion, towards which we travel, regard- 
less of what awaits us in the vale of years beneath. . . . 
Fondly imagining that we are in a happy valley, we 
deal with ourselves as the king did with the Gautama, 
and hide away everything that suggests our fate. 
Perhaps we are wise, who knows? Mercifully, the 
tragedy of life, though seen, is not realized. It is so 
close that we lose all sense of its proportions. And 
better so; for as George Eliot has said, ‘if we had a 
keen vision and feeling of all ordinary life, it would 
be like hearing the grass grow,{or the squirrel’s heart 
beat, and we should die of that roar that lies on the 
other side of silence.’ ”’ 

And he concluded that same address by saying: 
“You have been much by the dark river, so near to 
us all, and have seen so many embark, that the dread 
of the old boatman has almost disappeared and 


When the Angel of the darker Drink 

At last shall find you by the river brink, 

And offering his cup, invite your soul 

Forth to your lips to quaff—you shall not shrink. 
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Your passport shall be the blessing of him in whose 
footsteps you have trodden, unto whose sick you have 
ministered, and for whose children you have cared.” 

Equanimity, that was what was needed. And 
Osler had the faith that could give him that. Among 
the stresses and strains of his busy life he was always 
renewing his spiritual strength. We see that es- 
pecially just after Revere—his only child—had been 
killed at the front in France. His pride in and his 
affection for his boy had been boundless, and his heart 
was in the dust, utterly overwhelmed, when first the 
news of the boy’s death came to him from his good 
friend, Dr. Harvey Cushing. But—there was a life to 
be lived and a service to be rendered, and before very 
long we see Dr. Osler taking up his work again, going 
into the hospitals in his neighborhood and doing what 
he could for the lads convalescing there from their 
wounds. Yet how hard it was for him! Every one of 
them reminded him of Revere. Every one recalled to 
him the wounds in his own heart. Nevertheless, he 
went amongst them without faltering. Someone, I 
believe a nurse in one of those military hospitals, tells 
of seeing him in the course of his rounds slip now and 
then into a little waiting room at the end of one of the 
corridors. There he sought sanctuary for a moment. 
There he, who felt so deeply, found in God the strength 
to master his emotions and the courage to go on with 
the performance of his duty. He renewed the right 
spirit within him. His faith gave him the equanimity 
that he sought. 

In closing may I mention for a moment Osler’s 
relation with little children. For there, best of all 
perhaps, we see the spirit of the man. His friendship 
with children was one of the greatest sources of his 
strength and of his happiness. It helped to keep his 
own spirit ever young—so that he seems, to me at 
least, to be a perfect illustration of that childlike 
spirit, of which, said Jesus, is the Kingdom of 
God. 

He cultivated with great care his friendships with 
little ones. He loved to write to them—charming 
letters filled with imaginative nonsense which de- 
lighted them. Whenever he visited a house he would 
seek out first of all the nursery for a brief but hilarious 
romp with the children there. He loved to send gifts 
to his little friends and to play pranks with them. 
As we see him in his relations with those little ones, 
the feeling grows upon us that, to the end of his days, 
his spirit was the happy spirit of a child. He never 
grew old. 

Here he is in Rome. He is fifty-nine. He is the 
world-renowned doctor, the distinguished Regius 
Professor of Oxford. A representative of an Arche- 
ological Society, then meeting in Rome, calls at his 
hotel to invite him to address one of their meetings. 
The visitor is shown into the nursery, where he finds 
Dr. Osler with a doll on each knee. Dr. Osler makes 
- it quite clear, though in nursery language, which some- 
what embarrasses his visitor, that he has come to 
Rome to play with the little girl, Rosalie, whom he 
calls his granddaughter, and that he could not be in- 
duced to write any papers. The expression on the 
archeologist’s face as he viewed the scene was one to be 
remembered. 

Here is another picture. They are giving a picnic 
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for the old men at the almshouse at Ewelme. Many 
people of the neighborhood, especially those with 
children, have been invited to the party. One mother, 
late in the afternoon, discovered that she had lost her 
little ten-year-old girl. There was an immediate 
search begun and the child was soon found wandering 
around hand in hand with a man unknown to her 
whom she was calling William. He was devoting 
himself to her, and she was carrying a beautiful new 
doll. Each was making it a perfect party for the 
other. 

But of all the stories of Osler—and their number 
is legion—the one which I love the best is that story 
in Dr. Cushing’s biography of Sir William which tells of 
his visits to a little girl who was sick, who lived not far 
away from him in Oxford. Let the child’s mother 
tell the story: “He visited our little Janet twice every 
day from the middle of October until her death a 
month later, and these visits she looked forward to 
with a pathetic eagerness and joy. There would be a 
little tap, low down on the door, which would be 
pushed open and a crouching figure playing goblin 
would come in, and in a high-pitched voice would ask 
if the fairy god-mother was at home and could he 
have a bit of tea. Instantly the sickroom was turned 
into a fairyland and in a fairy language he would talk 
about the flowers, the birds, and the dolls who sat at 
the foot of the bed, who were always greeted with 
“Well, all ye loves.’ In the course of this he would 
manage to find out all he wanted to know about the 


_ little patient. 


“The most exquisite moment came one cold, raw 
November day when the end was near, and he mys- 
teriously brought out from his inside pocket a beautiful 
red rose carefully wrapped in paper, and told how he 
had watched this last rose of summer growing in his 
garden, and how the rose had called out to him, as he 
passed by, that she wished to go along with him to 
see his little lassie. That evening we all had a fairy 
tea party, at a tiny table by the bed, Sir William talk- 
ing to the rose, his little lassie and her mother in a 
most exquisite way; and presently he slipped out of 
the room just as mysteriously as he had entered it, all 
crouched down on his heels; and the little girl under- 
stood that neither fairies nor people could always have 
the color of the red rose in their cheeks, or stay as 
long as they wanted to in one place, but that they 
nevertheless would be very happy in another home, 
and must not let the people they left behind, par- 
ticularly their parents, feel badly about it; and the 
little girl understood and was not unhappy.” But, 
adds Dr. Cushing, ‘‘one can imagine that when Sir 
William straightened up and ceased to be a goblin on 
leaving the room, he wept if he did not whistle, for he 
knew it was to be his last visit.”’ 

I know of no more charming story than that in 
all literature. And I know of few more beautiful 
spirits than that of this beloved physician. Verily, of 
such is the Kingdom of God. When we see a life 
like that lived out amongst us our hearts are warmed 
within us and our faith in man and God is renewed. 

* * * 
Wiser, braver, than all the people of America are the people 
of the Philippines. Stop, look, listen! The Filipinos have abol- 
ished Mother’s Day.— Unity. 
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Looking Back on Oxford and Edinburgh — VI 


The Church as a Spiritual Community 


URELY tthe relation of the Church to the com- 
munity which we are studying just now can be 
understood best if we make central in our 

thinking the Church’s own peculiar community—the 
fellowship of the faith. 

Whatever idea we may hold of the social re- 
sponsibilities of the Church, we cannot go far in mak- 
ing it a power unless it realizes within itself the mean- 
ing of spiritual community. 

Here let us recall the slogan of Oxford, “‘Let the 
Church be the Church.” If it is not a rich spiritual 
fellowship within its own household, the Church can 
scarcely hope to be a force in the life going on outside 
its walls. 

The most characteristic function of the Church 
in all communions and in all lands is worship—cor- 
porate worship. And this is a social experience. 

To be sure, we Protestants believe in the primacy 
of the individual, in salvation by personal faith. But 
the very act of “going to church” bears testimony to 
our conviction that the divine presence is more fully 
realized in a group, a “‘congregation,”’ where the in- 
dividual finds himself as a member of the “body of 
Christ.” 

At the same time, the fact that our pulpits so 
often feel obliged to stress the duty of going to church 
indicates how feebly our people grasp the possibilities 
of this corporate fellowship. Perhaps the small place 
that the holy communion occupies in so many of our 
churches is also an indication that corporate worship 
is less well understood and appreciated than it was 
once. 

In large part this is due, doubtless, to the remote- 
ness of worship from the common concerns and needs 
of people. Spiritual community is realized when 
people become deeply concerned about something 
that matters greatly to them and to their fellows. 
They feel “bound together.” 

Religion had its origin in the effort to invest the 
great elemental needs and the supreme moments of 
life with transcendent meaning. Thus we find the 
experiences of birth, initiation into the tribe, marriage, 
death, the sowing of seed, the harvesting of crops, de- 
fense against enemies, and similar crucial experiences, 
playing an important part in the religious life of a 
primitive people. 

Is not the lukewarmness of our religious life due 
largely to the fact that our worship tends to be di- 
vorced from the most serious concerns of our daily life, 
which find little expression in our forms of worship? 

In part, however, this lack of interest in common 
worship is due to the fact that we rise so seldom to the 
level of religious concern about anything! It would be 
hardly too much to say that the most intense moments 
of devotion, the moments of utmost dedication, are 
experienced today by groups that are not consciously 
religious at all—by the German, the Italian, or the 
Russian youth, for example, as they put all upon the 
altar of an ideal. 

Also, there is little dependence today upon re- 
ligious fellowship for guidance in ordinary “secular” 


matters. Consider, for example, the place of the 
“class meeting” in early Methodism. 

People brought their anxieties and troubles, their - 
defeats and their triumphs, to share them with a small 
group of kindred spirits under the leadership of one 
who was often simple and untutored cf mind, but how 
mature and wise in matters of the soul! Here there 
was no distinction between sacred and secular; the 
class meeting at its best was a clinic in daily living. 

It is perhaps due to the lack of such experience of 
spiritual community within the Church that the Ox- 
ford Groups have flourished in some sections, es- 
pecially in some of the European countries. 

To be sure, there is a disquieting conflict in group 
practice between the notion of individual “guidance,” 
often thought of in crude and magical terms, and the 
collective experience of the group as a whole. Buta 
movement could scarcely gain so much popular appeal 
without having in it some valid and vital element, 
some timely offering to human beings in conscious need. 

Now, it is important to note that this experience 
of community is in no sense dependent upon the par- 
ticular theory of the Church one may hold. The “‘high”’ 
view, which stresses the transcendental nature of 
the Church, exalts its authority and gives prominence 
to the sacraments, encourages the expression of com- 


munity in literal fashion—in ‘‘communion.” Its 
emphasis on the sacraments is a way of exalting fellow- 
ship. 


The congregational view, which makes the 
Church an association of earnest Christians, exalts 
feliowship of aspiration and vision through pulpit 
ministry, voluntary prayer, study, and action. At 
their truest and best, both these views of the Church 
lead Christians to explore the meaning of the fellow- 
ship of the faith. 

Again, the small sectarian group, contending 
strongly for a doctrine or a way of life, may realize a 
more intense fellowship experience than a large body 
of less like-minded people which includes a cross sec- 
tion of the whole community. On the other hand, 
the latter kind of Church, which is sometimes called 
“the community on its knees,” in which the weakest 
saint kneels beside the veterar soldier of the cross, 
may experience a breadth and richness of fellowship 
unknown to a more select and exclusive group. 

But the Church which embraces the whole com- 
munity—that is, which has within its membership 
“some of everybody’’—and which seeks to be the in- 
clusive divine community into which men are born 
just as truly as they are born into the state, may 
yet have within it smaller fellowships of seekers after 
higher truth. Such small groups of earnest Christians 
bear witness to a sterner ethic, cultivating a deeper 
religious insight than the whole membership is ready 
for. 

These little “sects within the Church,” fellow- 
ship groups made up of people who want to explore 
the depths of Christian experience and the implica- 
tions of the Christian testimony, are now appearing 
in our Protestant church bodies. 

They take the form of ‘federations,’’ ‘‘councils,”’ 
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or “leagues,” having definite ethical aims toward which 
they seek to lead the Church as a whole. 

There is little evidence of them as yet, however, 
in the local Church. Only as more power of fellow- 
ship is generated within the Church, transforming its 
own members, recreating the authority of collective 
experience which has been so generally lost in our 
Protestant communions, throwing a searchlight upon 
contemporary practices of professedly Christian people, 
releasing a redemptive influence that flows out into 
every phase of community life—only so can the 
Church be a great social force. 


What Does ‘‘the Communion of Saints’? Mean? 


We use the term “‘communion of saints” as meaning that all 
who are “in Christ” are knit together in one fellowship through 
the Holy Spirit. This conception, which is found repeatedly in 
the scriptures, occurs as a phrase of the Apostles’ Creed, and 
gives expression to a precious truth for all Christians. 

We are agreed that the communion of saints most certainly 
involves the mutual sharing of both spiritual and temporal 
blessings on the part of all living Christians. We believe that 
this mutual sharing should transcend all racial, political, social, 
and denominational barriers. 

Such, for example, is the fellowship of those associated in 
any truly Christian ecumenical movement. Therein we have ex- 
perienced a very real, though not complete, communion of saints. 
Therein we humbly believe we experience the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit—From the Edinburgh Report. 


How All the Churches Look at the Sacraments 


1. The sacraments are given by Christ to the Church as out- 
ward and visible signs of His invisible grace. They are not bare 
symbols, but pledges and seals of grace, and means whereby it is 
received. 

2. Grace is bestowed in the sacraments within the fellowship 
of the church by the personal action of Christ upon the believer. 
Faith is therefore a necessary condition for the effectual recep- 
tion of grace. 

8. God’s gracious action is not limited by His sacraments. 

4. It is our Lord Jesus Christ who, through the Holy 
Spirit, accomplishes every sacrament, and the action of the 
minister of the church is only instrumental. 

5. The sacraments are celebrated by the minister, not in 
virtue of any personal right of his own, but as minister of the 
church. 

Regarding the obligation of the sacraments and the ques- 
tions whether and in what way they are to be deemed necessary 
to salvation there is divergence of doctrine among us. We think 
that some further mutual understanding and agreement on those 
points is required as a condition of full union. 

We all believe that Christ is truly present in the eucharist, 
though as to how that presence is manifested and realized we 
may differ. Every precise definition of the presence is bound to 
be a limiting thing, and the attempt to formulate such definitions 
and to impose them on the Church has itself been the cause of dis- 
unity in the past. The important thing is that we should cele- 
brate the eucharist with the unfailing use of bread and wine, and 
of prayer, and of the words of institution, and with agreement 
as to its essential and spiritual meaning. . . . 

For us, the secret of joining in that sacrifice is both the wor- 
ship and the service of God; corporate because we are joined to 

Christ; and in him to each other (1 Corinthians 10:17); in- 
dividual, because each one of us makes the corporate act of 
self-oblation his own; and not ceremonial only, but also pro- 
foundly ethical, because the keynote of all sacrifice and offering is 
“Lo! I come to do Thy will, O God.’’ We believe also that the 
eucharist is a supreme moment of prayer, because the Lord is the 
Celebrant or Minister for us at every celebration, and it is in his 
prayers for God’s gifts and for us all that we join——From the 
Edinburgh Report 


The Religious Community in Protestantism 


The roots of popular religion are “communal roots” im- 
bedded in the historic life of the community and, therefore, it is 
impossible to rest religion entirely ‘‘in the relation of the single 
soul to God or to regard the Church as something which one 
can take or leave at will.’ 

It is as true of religion as of any other major human interest 
that the solution of its problems cannot be found in individualism 
alone. Although Protestantism emphasizes faith on the part of 
the individual, ‘it should be noted that in none of its classic ex- 
pressions is Protestantism individualistic. Either it seeks to es- 
tablish the political rule of religion through a Christian state, as 
it does in its more churchly version, or, in its sectarian phase, it 
strives for a society of holy men maintained through methodical 
discipline. In short, historic Protestantism, quite as much as 
Catholicism, makes religion essentially corporate.”’ 

The difference in this respect between Catholicism and 
Protestantism as we know it in America is that with us the life 
of the Church is thought of as resulting more from purposive 
association and with the Catholics it is thought of as something 
inherited by an entire religious community. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that any of the church 
communions, or any other great human associations, ‘‘originate 
specifically in the will of man.’”’ Rather, they originate “in the 
organic wholeness of his social nature.’’ Human associations 
are not “combinations of social atoms’ which come together of 
their own initiative, but “‘are themselves personality-creating 
bearers of the social heredity.” 

Thus, after all, even in the voluntary or sectarian form of 
religious organization, the spiritual community itself is the central 
fact of experience.—F'rom a report on “Church and Community,’ 
prepared for the Oxford Conference by the Rev. H. Paul Douglass. 


Small Fellowship Groups in Action 


The contemporary Church is ‘‘developing a large number of 
intimate groups which by personal confession and discipline are 
seeking to associate their members in the terms of the deeper 
forces of their personalities. They unite with one another in 
conscious desire, not as specialized fragments of humanity but 
in a profound attempt to integrate their common approach into 
an adequate experience of life, under religious postulates. 

“The number and variety of these ‘groupers’ is far greater 
than is sometimes suspected. In the United States, for example, 
one may point to a fellowship of young liberals who think that 
their ‘radical rethinking of what constitutes reality in human 
life’ has resulted in ‘a rediscovery of the fact that the reflection 
of this reality . . . . is never private but most deeply social.’ 

“They believe that the intimate processes of the life of the 
small group ‘can arrive at points which represent common agree- 
ment which may well mark the beginning of new departures and 
thrilling disagreements.’ Relying on this ‘deeper harmony of 
human minds and more effectual co-operation of human wills’ in 
such a group, they hope ‘to give a chance to ideas and disciplines 
which represent discovered truth.’ .... 

«The religious man,’ they say, ‘is he who, through the stimu- 
lation and help of a group and a tradition, arrives at a belief as 
to the nature of God and who, on the basis of his belief, adopts a 
definite discipline which promotes growth.’ The church is ‘the 
social context out of which a generally accepted and progressively 
growing conception of the nature of reality may emerge.’ 

“Given then a wide diffusion of democratic processes through- 
out the Church, and the development of a large number of groups 
seeking light and fellowship, it is not too much to hope that 
fresh values may begin to pour forth from ancient forms. Com- 
mon worship, for example, is the essential activity of the Church 
as a social body. It draws broadly on the total religious in- 
heritance of the race, dramatically supplies a noble frame of ref- 
erence for religious imagination to build upon, and is climaxed 
by its distinctively Christian ideas and symbols. Because of its 
thus essentially integrative character, it is the supreme corporate 
function of the Church.’’—From the same report as the foregoing. 
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Kagawa- — A Chastian Knight 


Leonard B. Gray 


HE knightliness of Kagawa compels our admira- 
tion. His genius, his idealism, and his ra- 
diancy put a new romance into religion. He is 

a modern St. Francis of Assisi. The study of his life 
shows us once again that religion can be made a glori- 
ous adventure. 

Toyohiko Kagawa was born July 10, 1888, in a 
well-to-do family. His parents died when he was 
young. He was brought up by his father’s wife, who 
severely mistreated him, and by a wealthy uncle who 
did not bestow any affection upon him. He longed 
for affection and understanding as much as the caged 
Tagore longed for freedom. But until he was seven- 
teen he was mistreated and unloved. It has been said 
that his loneliness and his yearning for human affec- 
tion explain Kagawa. They created, it is claimed, a 
psychological situation which sent him so ardently to 
the Christian religion. Doubtless there is some ex- 
planation in this, but not sufficient. For it seems 
quite clear that many boys would have been crushed 
by such a home life, even as they would have been 
crushed by the lack of freedom in the home life of the 
boy Tagore. Evidently there was something inhe- 
rently fine and sensitive, something quite foreign to his 
dissipated father and dancing-girl mother, about the 
young Kagawa that could not be crushed by his 
harsh circumstances. The environment that would 
have crushed many boys called forth the best in this 
boy. He has become the ardent knight of love through 
experiencing so keenly the lack of love. 

Kagawa studied in the Buddhist temple. Later 
he was befriended by Dr. Harry Myers of Kobe. He 
was so captured by the radiancy and kindness of this 
great Christian gentleman, so compelled by Jesus’ 
way of life as he found it in the New Testament, that 
he gave himself unreservedly to the Christian way of 
love and service. Tennyson’s knight did not set out 
on his quest for the Holy Grail more ardently. He 
refused his uncle’s request that he study for a diplo- 
matic career as naturally as St. Francis refused his 
father’s wealth, and, like St. Francis, regarded the 
disinheritance that followed as a joy and a freedom. 

The young man became a penniless student at 
the Southern Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Kobe. While studying here he made his first adven- 
ture into the slums of Shinkawa. Even for slums 
they were wretched. Kagawa said, “It was one of 
the worst slums conceivable, a district where some 
eleven thousand people were living in eleven blocks, 
sO many as nine persons in a room six feet square.” 
Here he was a courageous knight out to combat 
drunkenness, prostitution, gambling and all the other 
forms of evil he encountered. Murderers and gamblers 
and prostitutes used his hut and clothes, and in return 
for his kindness beat him. The work was too hard 
and after a year and a half his health broke down. 
He went to a fishing village for a year’s rest. 

And then to the United States for a year of study 
at Princeton. Here the knight out to make a con- 
quest of knowledge studied our literature, science, 
psychology, philosophy, social* conditions, etc. He 


astonished his professors by the number of books he 
read. He put his own quest for knowledge in these 
words: “It may be said that only he who has scaled 
the Alps has really climbed a mountain. Unless one 
reads substantial books, books which take rank as 
authorities, the alluring autumn time will pass with- 
out any climbing records having been established. I 
want to tramp over the Alps of the world’s thinking.” 

On his return to Japan and to the slums he found 
few traces of his work. The knight had to begin a 
new conquest of evil. In 1910 he married Hari, 
meaning spring, and in her he found a happy life com- 
panion and a sharer of his simple, sacrificial life, which 
the two consider a joy. Kagawa is a supremely happy 
man, however, genial, humorous, witty, energetic, 
healthy-minded. 

This creative genius has gone adventuring into 
the fields of poetry and fiction. This writer of many 
poems has said, “‘Beauty must be looked at with two 
sets of eyes, the eyes of sense, and the eyes of the soul; 
when the image of these two sets of eyes blends, then 
and then only, is full-orbed beauty realized.’”’ His 
meditations are full of poetic shafts of light, and of 
mystic penetrations. He sends his mind and his very 
soul down to the depths of reality and brings up his 
findings adorned with beauty and couched in vivid, 
apt figures of speech. His religious books, ‘““The Re- 
ligion of Jesus,’ “The Inner Life of Jesus,’’ “The 
Daily Life of Jesus,’ “The Revelation of Nature 
through Jesus,” and “The Love of Jesus for All 
Mankind,” are the works of a literary artist with 
creative getitus coupled with profound scholarship. 
One of his novels, ‘“‘Before the Dawn,” took the public 
by storm, and sold more than 150,000 copies in a few 
weeks. Most of his novels have been best sellers, 
which have brought more than $100,000 royalties. 
This knight has turned all these royalties into crusades 
for social improvement. 

It is Kagawa’s adventure in the way of love that 
compels most our admiration. Like Gandhi he be- 
lieves in soul force and in the power of love. He 
claims that individuals and social movements should 
rely only on love. He is absolutely opposed to war, 
and his recent poem, “Tears,” is a lament on the 
cruel war his country is waging against China. Con- 
sider these lines from this poem, 

I love Japan so fair, 
And China too; this war I cannot bear. 


Like Christ who bore our sins upon the cross 

I, too, must bear my country’s sins and dross; 
Land of my love! Thy sins are grievous to be borne, 
My head hangs low upon my form forlorn. 


Kagawa once said, ““The life that moves me most 
is the life that so abounds in love that it forgives even 
its enemies.”” And this sentence describes what is 
profoundly true of its author’s whole life. He is a 
universal and loving spirit who treats all men as 
human beings and not as members of particular races, 
nations, colors, and classes. 

This knight has not crusaded in vain, although 
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for a time his work seemed to make no dent on a 
country which, up to his advent into the slums of 
Shinkawa, had done almost nothing about its slums. 
But his idealism and personal sacrifices, his radiancy 
and will, his writings and speeches, were irresistible. 
The government has been compelled by his persistent 
efforts to take notice, has ‘finally made laws to clean 
up many of the slums, and has even at times protected 
this pioneer in social reform in his crusades and speak- 
ing tours. Social settlements have become numerous. 
A new day of reform has dawned for Japan. His 


country is placing this apostle of love, this practical 
idealist whom it first ignored, among her benefactors. 
He who yearned so hungrily for affection in his early 
youth has brought springtime of love and opportunity 
into the lives of millions. The world has seen once 
again what actually can be done by one knight who 
courageously and persistently attacks in the spirit 
of love the fortresses of evil and self-complacency. 
Christian knighthood then is still in flower, and the 
heart of mankind still capable of appreciating the 
truly great men of the race. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


From South Africa to India 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are able 
to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


F anyone is considering a trip around the world, he 
should remember that three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface is water and he should like the water. 
In the one hundred days that we thus far have spent 
on our tour, forty of them have found us on the 
water, and I am glad to say we have counted them 
among the most enjoyable. 

Just now we are cruising on the Incomati from 
South Africa to India. It is a vessel of seven thousand 
tons with about fifty first-class passengers. The 


journey is four thousand miles over the Indian Ocean. 


and requires nineteen days. Perhaps some little ac- 
count of how we have been spending the time will be 
of interest. 

For the first half of the journey we were following 
the East African coast, putting in at times at different 
ports and seeing a side of African life that South Africa 
had not revealed to us. The first of these ports was 
Lourenco-Marques on Delagoa Bay in Mozambique, 
or, as it is sometimes called, Portuguese East Africa. 

The earliest European mariner to discover South- 
ern Africa was a Portuguese, Bartholomew Diaz, 
who in 1486 in a vessel of fifty tons, after many 
vicissitudes, gave the Cape of Good Hope to the 
world. Later in 1496 a fellow countryman, Vasco da 
Gama, pushed around the Cape and up the East 
Coast and discovered Delagoa Bay and the beautiful 
harbor which now bears the name of Lourenco 
Marques. 

Though the Portuguese in time were dispossessed 
of Cape Town by the Dutch, they have held, though 
often precariously, their East Coast possessions. 
Lourenco Marques is the nearest harbor to Johannes- 
burg, and in President Kruger’s day his ambition was 
to make it the exclusive port for the Transvaal. Be- 
fore this everything had gone out through Cape Town 
or Durban. 

Lourenco Marques is a prosperous port with 
broad streets, except in the old portion, and many at- 
tractive public buildings and private residences. 


Here we found one of the finest hotels we had seen in 

Africa, and a museum with very realistic animal 

eu showing how lions and leopards make their 
ills. 

We might add that Lourenco Marques is the 
nearest place of any size to the Kruger Animal Park, 
and if one comes from Europe through the Mediter- 
ranean and down the East Coast of Africa, as many 
do, this Portuguese town is a good place to begin the 
South African sightseeing. 

It was here that our assistant to the chief engineer 
of the Incomati had the misfortune to swallow a tooth 
on a dental plate, that lodged in his gullet, and he had 
to.be taken to Durban by airplane to have it removed. 
We had to wait for an engineer to fly up from Cape 
Town to take his place, which delayed us a day and 
gave us more time to study the Portuguese, their fine 
botanical garden, their markets and their contribu- 
tion to African life. 

The next port we put in to was Dar-es-Salaam, 
which will be recognized as the Capital of German 
East Africa, now in the Colony of Tanganyika under 
a British mandate. 

Over the ship’s radio we were told that Mr. 
Mussolini and Herr Hitler had agreed that the colony 
should be given back to Germany; but that does not 
seem to be the idea out here, or in South Africa, which, 
under the leadership of General Smuts, did most of 
the fighting to make the status what it is. Of course, 
in the twenty years since the World War, Great 
Britain has spent a great deal of money building rail- 
roads and improving conditions and also has encour- 
aged many of her people to come in as colonists. 

. The German East Africa that Hitler wants is not 
that which the Germans gave up through the fortunes, 
or misfortunes, of war. And, by the way, if Duce 
Mussolini thinks the time has come to give up colonies, 
why shouldn’t he set an example by restoring Ethi- 
opia to its longtime owners? 

Dar-es-Salaam is an Arabian term which means 
“harbor of peace,’ and such it must have been to 
Arab mariners who, coming down the stormy East 
Coast in their small dhows, found refuge here. 

With its sandy beaches and palm-girt coast, it 
was everything a tropical port ought to be. There is 
a narrow but deep channel entering into the harbor, 
and when the Germans wanted to defend it they sank 
a steel dry dock across it. But the British bombed it 
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and pulled it partly on shore, where it lies rusting, a 
grim reminder that Mars, the God of War, does not 
always respect “‘harbors of peace.”’ 

Two or three hours’ sail from Dar-es-Salaam is 
the island port of Zanzibar. This is an old place and 
was a great center in the days of the slave trade. It 
has much else to recall its long and stirring past. 
The Arabs predominate and their women are veiled. 
A sultan rules, though under a British protectorate. 
It is still populous and busy and an important center 
of trade on Africa’s East Coast. Its specialty is grow- 
ing cloves and other spices, and the moment we landed 
it was the odor of the curing cloves that filled the air. 

There are many narrow streets, with quaint old 
buildings and marvelously carved doorways. Our 
boat only stopped for an afternoon, and we felt it was 
not time enough to give to this historic place and its 
manifold memories. Zanzibar! Does it not seem to 
be getting about as far from Worcester as one can, both 
in distance and outlook? 

Our other port on the East Coast was Mombasa, 


which is in the British protectorate of Kenya and the 
outlet for Uganda as well. Mombasa is only four de- 
grees south of the Equator and everything about the 
town and its surroundings is exclusively tropical. 
Here is where big game hunters go into Nairobi to 
start their safaris. ’ 

Right on the threshold of this interesting region, 
to which David Livingstone and Henry M. Stanley 
gave so much fame,_.it can be imagined we hated to go 
and leave it untouched; but there was not another 
boat to India for a month, and rumors of the tsetse 
fly, heat, sleeping sickness and malaria in the interior 
reconciled us to going on. 

The “going on’ was almost due east for two 
thousand miles within four or five degrees of the 
Equator. It was a perfect ocean trip, over a summer 
sea, with a blue sky and clouds enough to give us 
lovely sunsets. Yes, and every mile of the way there 
was a cool and refreshing breeze. 

The shore of Ceylon is in sight and a new chapter 
of our world trip opens. 


The Wrong Way Out 


Harvey Swanson 


HAVE finished ‘The Divine Imperative” of Emil 
Brunner. With a sigh of relief, I lay it aside, 
thankful that I live in America and that such 

arrogant theological nonsense has but little chance of 
winning supremacy over American minds. But one 
does feel sorry for Germany. What prospect is there 
for intelligence in Germany any longer? Confronted 
on the one hand by an authoritarian state which no 
longer pretends to think rationally, the unfortunate 
German churchgoer is now confronted with an au- 
thoritarian theology which turns its back on rational 
religion and on rational ethics as well. 

Here we have the revival of every one of those 
oppressive theological doctrines from which it has 
been the glory of liberalism to free man in the last two 
hundred years. Here we have the “new fundamen- 
talism,’”’ brewed by nervous, frightened theologians 
who have looked upon the brilliance of the sun’s light 
and have scurried back into their caves to live with 
more familiar shadows. For the very essence of this 
pathological theology which is coming to us out of 
Germany is a fear, a terrible fear, of submitting re- 
ligion to the light of reason. Here we have it stated 
that, (1) truth is given to man by “revelation,” not 
by reason, (2) the vehicle of that revelation is the 
Church, the Bible, and the ‘‘Word made flesh,’’ (3) 
man is a fallen creature, always and everywhere a 
sinner, (4) man’s moral efforts are in themselves sinful 
and evil, (5) man can be saved only by the “‘grace”’ 
of God, (6) nothing is good save the Will of God, and 
that is purely arbitrary, (7) we cannot even be sure 
that love is good, unless it happens to be the will of 
God, (8) inasmuch as man is inherently sinful, and 
all his institutions sinful, there are no ethical distinc- 
tions possible in life apart from the “revelation” of 
the Church. 

This is obviously a revival of the worst aspects 
of Reformation Lutheranism, with its emphasis upon 
justification by faith rather than by good works. 


The amazing thing is that this obscurantist gospel 
should be securing a serious hearing among theolo- 
gians of America who are normally accounted liberal. 
What is the reason for the fascination which this 
gospel seems to hold for such theologians as Niebuhr 
and Pauck, not to mention some nearer home? Is it 
because humanism has thrown us into a paralysis of 
fear, and we are grasping for any straw to find a way 
out from humanism? I suspect this is the situation. 
Because humanism exalts man, these neo-supernatu- 
ralists despise man; because humanism bases its case 
on reason, they reject reason in favor of revelation; 
because humanism has, in common with theism, urged 
man’s moral efforts toward a better world, they hurl 
contempt at all man’s morality. Soit goes. Even in 
the Unitarian fellowship we have recently had an 
attempt to revive the doctrines of “revelation” and 
“orace.”” Is this the right way out of humanism? 
That is the question. 

The secret of the appeal of this movement is be- 
trayed by a recent utterance of Wilhelm Pauck, where 
he says: 

If the present development of constructive religious 
discussion away from theology toward philosophies of 
religion continues, Christian thought and action will 
sooner or later be completely absorbed by the general 
cultural process and the churches will increasingly be- 
come unauthoritative institutions of general mental, 
social and cultural welfare. 


The point is, he wants an authoritative Church! 
He is not willing that the Church should lose its life 
for the sake of humanity. The Church, to this way 
of thinking, is an end in itself, an eternal, unique, 
special institution, possessing a monopoly on religion! 
This looks strangely like protection of a vested in- 
terest. It is, as Pauck admits, ‘‘a defense-mechanism 
of the church.” 

But the most insidious part of this neo-super- 
naturalism is its effect upon morality. It makes man’s 
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moral efforts nonsense. Man can never hope to do 
anything good, according to this theology. Emil 
Brunner says: 

Whatever one does is tainted by evil, because evil is 
entrenched in the very heart of the personality. No 
moral effort can extricate one from this situation. 

Further, it is this very moral effort itself .... 
which is evil. 

It is evil, therefore, to “be good.” Man is a 
sinner, and being good merely magnifies the evil of 
his inherently sinful nature. We cannot even say 
that love is good; the only good is what God wills: 

The Good is simply what God wills that we should 
do, not that which we would do on the basis of a prin- 
ciple of love. 


If this is not in clear conflict with the obvious teach- 
ing of the parable of the Good Samaritan, then we 
cannot trust the meaning of words. For the story of 
the Good Samaritan is certainly the teaching that 
doing the good we know how to do is the requirement 
of God—nay, more approved by God than any con- 
scious service to theological requirements such as ful- 
filled in the priest and Levite. And what shall we do 
with the 25th chapter of Matthew, that beautiful 
story of the reward of those who served God unknow- 
ingly,—“‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these’? Are we to make nonsense of the very 
heart of Jesus’ teachings? 

This theological perversion has infected Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. He succumbs to the charm of the ir- 
rational and unethical, and tells us in all solemnity 
that ‘‘there is a transcendent perspective from which 
‘all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags.’ Implied 
in such a faith is the sense of a goodness which not only 
fulfills, but may negate, the highest goodness.’ Well, 
then, what point is there to man’s moral striving, and 
his attempts to live the good life among men on earth? 
None at all, according to this position! Human ideals 
and human -strivings are irrelevant and worthless. 
Man is a sinner, and that is all there is to it! 

Does anyone imagine that man will exert himself 
very hard in any moral effort, if he believes such a 
doctrine? No, not even Niebuhr believes it. For he 
says: 

It cannot be denied that such a faith is dangerous 
to morality. It may tempt men to blunt the sharpness 
of moral distinctions which must be made in human 
history. 
Quite true! Why, then, entertain this irrational as 
well as dangerous doctrine? Ah! now the reason 
creeps out: 
But it is as necessary as it is dangerous. Without 
it men always construct God not only in terms of the 
universally human, but in terms of particular and par- 
tial human perspectives, and thereby increase the fury 

of their self-righteousness. . . . A too strongly human- 

istic theism cannot possibly comprehend the whole 

world into its universe of meaning, because there are 
processes in nature which are in obvious conflict with 

the highest human purposes. 


In other words, Niebuhr is anxious to get away from 
humanism, and he plunges into this irrational theol- 
ogy because it seems a way out. But is it a way out? 
Consider! Niebuhr likens his position to that of 
the Book of Job, ‘“‘where God refuses to be judged by 


human standards of justice and quiets the protests of 
Job by overawing him with the mysteries of the world 
beyond human ken.” This is the most revealing pas- 
sage that has come out of this whole school of thought. 
For let it be remembered that, in the history of He- 
brew religious thought and life, the Book of Job was 
followed by confusion, the decay of religious faith, 
and moral indifference,—in short, by the Book of 
Ecclesiastes! That is the way we are heading, under 
the leadership of this irrational school of theology, 
if we may trust the verdict of history. 

There are further dangerous implications of this 
neo-supernaturalist theology. It not only robs per- 
sonal ethics of all persuasion, but it likewise destroys 
the force of social ethics. Brunner divides all of man’s 
social life into “Orders,” which are the exact dupli- 
cate of the Thomist ethic in that they are the result of 
sin and are yet established by God as a discipline for 
sin. The “orders” of man’s organized life, therefore, 
are both divine and sinful: 


’ 


In these orders he sees the discipline of God for 
us sinful men, and at the same time he sees in them sin 
itself. He sees, too, how God uses human sin to work 
against sin; and in the fact that these necessary orders 
are so very different from life controlled by love he sees 
his own sin and the sin of humanity. 


Now see where this logic leads us: 


The contrast between that which God wills and 
»what we do ourselves, in our “official” capacity, re- 
mains culpable and terrible. 

But ... . it is quite impossible to get rid of this 
contrast. We never see the real meaning of ‘original 
sin,’ ... . until we are obliged to do something in 
our official capacity—for the sake of order, and there- 
fore for the sake of love—which, apart from our “office,” 
would be absolutely wrong. 


Man, therefore, is permitted, nay, obliged to commit 
acts in the organized world which he knows are wrong. 
Is there any form of social wrong that could not be 
justified on this basis? There is no social iniquity 
whatsoever that could not be condoned by such a 
Jesuitical ethic. It is, verily, the sanctioning of the 
world that is, just because it is. It is, as Brunner else- 
where admits, a “making holy of that which in itself 
is unholy.” On this basis, the devout Christians of 
Germany may with pure consciences serve the ends of 
hatred and bloodshed that Hitler orders them to 
serve. The killing of Jews, the eventual killing of 
French and Czechs,—all can be excused as part of the 
“order” of the world. In the same way, the economic 
order is justified as both divine and sinful. The 
whole world is inherently sinful anyway, so why hesi- 
tate at the doing of sin? This is what the position 
amounts to. And perhaps this may explain the 
strange surrender of Niebuhr and others in our 
own country to the gospel of violence-in economic 
reform! 

Such is the latest form of the ever-recurring gospel 
of despair! “Without despair,’ says Brunner, ‘‘the 
law is never taken seriously.”” “Man will first of all 
despair of his own strength, then of the wholeness of 
his will, and finally of the purity of his heart.’”’ The 
first word and the last word of this recrudescence of 
Reformation Lutheranism is “despair”! One can 
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understand how the backwash of the Great War has 
led Germany to this glorification of defeat. But why 
American theologians should take this movement 
seriously is a mystery,—that is, wnless, as we suspect, 
it is because American theologians are so desperately 
anxious to use anything at all as a foil against human- 
ism. They want a way out of humanism, and they 
would sell their birthright of reason for a mess of ob- 
scurantism. 

It is strange how a theist can stand with John 
Dewey on this issue. But far better to stand with 
Dewey than with Brunner! I can certainly stand 
with him when he says: 


Those contemporary theologians who are interested 
in social change and who at the same time deprecate 
human intelligence and effort in behalf of the supernat- 
ural, are riding two horses that are going in opposite 
directions. The old-fashioned ideas of doing something 
to make the will of God prevail in the world, and of as- 
suming the responsibility of doing the job ourselves, 
have more to be said for them. 


And at least there is hope in Dewey’s words: 


Use of the words ‘‘God”’ or ‘‘divine”’ to convey the 
union of the actual with ideal may protect man from 
a sense of isolation and from consequent despair or de- 
fiance. 


Teaching My Children Religion 


F. H. Bair 


| HEARD the mayor of Cleveland last week refer 
to the boys and girls between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five as “‘the lost generation.” But 
we are the lost generation; since Adam, no group from 
thirty-five to sixty years old has gone sailing the wide 
seas of middle life so utterly without rudder or com- 
pass or guiding star. The mere fact that we go on 
talking about these young people as the “lost genera- 
tion’’—because, forsooth, they can’t find jobs—in- 
dicates how utterly, even now, we fail to realize our 
own fundamental lack of direction. From our own 
improvised raft of ignorant politics, uninformed 
economics and selfish sociology we shout across at 
these boys and girls, ““You are lost and you know it.” 
And they might well answer to the very heart of our 
disease, ‘““You are lost and you don’t know it.” 

When I am talking here about “what I would 
teach my children,” etc., I am really talking about 
what I would relearn myself. For what can I teach 
my children that I do not know, or feel? I am talking 
as a layman, humbly and with embarrassment—not 
because of what I know but because of what we all 
need so much. So when I am talking about my chil- 
dren, I mean myself, and when I am talking about 
your children, I mean you. 

The truth of first importance which I would like 
to have my children grasp about religion is that it is 
now, as it always has been and always will be, the 
deepest and most significant thing about any man, as 
it is of any society. It undergirds and includes all 
other aspects of living, all art, all science, all politics, 
all economics; it is man’s oldest, deepest, and truest 
divination about life; it is, in Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
phrase, “The growing part and leader of mankind.” 
To be careless about religion is to be careless of values, 
and to be careless about values is to abdicate as a 
man. 
I would teach my children to differentiate between 
religion and any system of theology and any organ- 
ization of church or clergy which undertake to carry 
it forward in any particular place and time. This is 
not to despise the theology nor to stand outside the 
church; it is merely not to confuse the limitations of 
any machinery of institution with the illimitability 
of man’s upward thrust. I would teach them that when 
men repudiate religion, as in Russia, they are merely 
throwing off the shackles of an outworn or vicious 


priestcraft in favor of some new aspect of religion 
which they have not yet recognized and identified; 
and that when men pigeonhole religion, as in the 
United States, they are destroying their integrity. I 
would teach them that the confusion which exists in 
our politics, our economics, our education, which is 
impoverishing us all, materially and culturally, and is 
killing more people than the World War (indeed, which 
made the World War and all other wars possible), 
springs from indifference to, and confusion in, the 
basic direction of our lives, which is religion. 

The practice of worship includes the development 
and practice of prayer, than which no exercise of re- 
ligion is more important, or more generally and super- 
ficially neglected and misunderstood. Prayer is the 
arming of the soul; it is the deliberate collection of 
one’s powers to meet the impositions and the chal- 
lenges of life; psychologically, it is the considered 
achievement of integrity in the face of trial. It may 
begin as a simple and primitive marshaling of one’s 
reserves; it is certainly a spiritual discipline which 
should be cultivated, experimented with and prac- 
ticed by every human being from the cradle to the 
grave. Prayer is the aspiration which drove an 
amoeba up in a spinal cord to become a cerebrum, 
and prayer is the moral drive which will bring the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. 

I wish, by the way, that we would teach our chil- 
dren to pray the Lord’s Prayer without falling into 
the deadly trap of its rhythm: not 

Our Father 

Thy Kingdom come 

Thy will be done 

In earth, as it is in heaven 
but 

Thy will be done in earth 

As it is in heaven. 

I would teach my children, intellectually and his- 
torically, that the Christian religion, with its great 
mother, Judaism, is the moral tap-root and imperative 
of the best of Western civilization, and I would wish 
them to be saturated in the teachings and work of 
Jesus, not piously or with maudlin sentimentality, 
but with the most acute intellectual and moral under- 
standing. Personally, I try to read the Four Gospels 
once a year, with roughly three months of reflection 
and study to each Gospel; about once in three months 
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I read, for my soul’s edification and for the benefit of 
any of the children who happen to be within range, the 
“Apology of Socrates,” which is by no means an 
apology in an abject sense, and I flank the Gospels 
with Epictetus and the Meditations of Marcus Au- 
relius. Every once in a while I read Thomas a Kem- 
pis’s “Imitation of Christ.’ 

I should like my children to feel that that cosmic 
integrity which Jesus referred to as his father is their 
father as well, and to the same extent; that the same 
reservoir of righteousness and power that he drew 
upon is there for them, and that the only difference in 
their sonship must be in the measure of their own care 
for the connection, the measure of their own faith, in- 
telligence, love and courage. In short, what we get 
out of God depends not at all on God’s limitations 
but upon our own. 

When it comes to the question of the divinity of 
Christ, I would preach to my children: ‘“The divinity 
of Christ depended upon the divination of Christ, and 
yours depends upon you. But if you depend upon 
Christ alone for your divinations and neglect divina- 
tion for yourself, you are even a poor imitator. Be 
you about your father’s business, as he was about his, 
and don’t go singing about being washed in the blood 
of any other lamb.” 

The first quality of God that I would impress upon 
my children is that of illimitability. God is first of alla 
God of might. Go either way—go out to the farthest 
star-drift, go down to the atom and the proton, there 
are still inexhaustible horizons. Here we set up in 
our child the conception of awe, of perspective. I 
would re-enforce this concept with every available 
sensory experience: sequoia grove; star-drift in Kan- 
sas; cathedral, plains, mountains, sea. God, in this 
aspect, is the expansive principle, and man who is 
God-possessed cannot be a worm; cannot be merely 
a member of the sewing circle or the Smithville Rotary 
Club. Here we set about incorporating the Great 
Spirit; we build a boy whois magnanimous. So Homer 
says of his hero: “Ulysses sat revolving these things 
in his mighty heart.’”’ When Jesus meditated in the 
desert during the Temptation, after being set on fire 
by his great cousin, he dreamed out a Kingdom of God 
which was man-size—as long as man and as wide as 
man. I would have my children possessed of the 
conviction that the only proper business of a man is 
the realization of a kingdom of that caliber. 

Our God is a great God, and a great king above 
all petty gods, and the first business of his sons and 
daughters is to enlarge their imaginations of the 
spaciousness and dignity of life. Read Job, begin- 
ning with the 38th chapter: ‘“Then the Lord answered 
Job out of the whirlwind and said, ‘Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel with words of knowledge? Gird 
up thy loins now for I will require of thee and do thou 
answer; where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth?’”’ 

The second characteristic of God which I would 
teach my children is that he is a God of law. “Two 
things impress me,” said Kant, ‘the starry universe 
without and the moral law within.” And this is 
where religion includes and reaches far beyond science. 
When people quarrel about the clash between science 
and religion, I feel sorry for them. Their God isn’t 


inclusive enough. He is a one-horse God, a village 
God, he is a tribal God, he is an intelligent God who 
doesn’t as yet use science to his own high ends. 

There are at long last only two conceptions of 
human society; a society that is governed by favorit- 
ism, by indulgence, by “‘fixing,’”’ and a society that is 
governed by law. But the only law that can ulti- 
mately be enforced is the fundamental law that is 
written in our members, and of these, as a civilization, 
we know little and study less—until they operate and 
nip us off the tree of life! A man is likely to be im- 
pressed by a law that executes him, but it will do him 
small good if he didn’t know it was loaded. 

The third aspect of God which I should like my 
children to find out for themselves is that he is a God of 
love. It isa great loss that the ancient conception of 
scriptural love should be so inoperative in our think- 
ing and in our scales of values. I have in mind by 
love no maudlin sentimentality. “Your love must have 
some edge to it,” as Emerson said, “else it is no 
true love.”’ J mean an inner understanding which for- 
gives a man any error except the abandonment of 
God as the father, as the regenerative principle, as 
the upward thrust, the cosmic integrity—and con- 
sequently the only true tap-root of integrity and 
right direction in our little lives. ‘“‘All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men,” said 
Jesus, “but the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
shall not be forgiven.” ‘With all thy getting,” 
writes the proverb-maker to our generation, ‘“‘get 
understanding.”’ The more I deal with people the 
more I realize that the therapeutics of intelligent love 
is the sovereign solvent or ameliorating principle 
of our living. That wise Frenchman who said that 
“to know all is to forgive all,’ must have glimpsed 
even further, that to know all is to realize that there 
is nothing to forgive. 

If love is one of the ruling principles of our God, 
then we must have homes where love rules, not ca- 
priciously but with a steady insight and influence, and 
we must have schools where love of the child as a per- 
son and not merely as a student is the dominating 
principle, and we must develop a society where love 
and mutual aid supplant exploitation and selfish 
profit, and we must evolve a culture where goodness 
and beauty are actually a common heritage, and not 
philanthropic side issues and matters of death-bed 
repentance. Nothing as ugly as our civilization could 
have love as its central drive, and to the extent that 
love is absent, God is absent. Jesus’ supreme con- 
tribution to the brutal Roman and Oriental world 
was his incarnation of intelligent love. 


The very God! Think, Abib, dost thou think? 

So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 

So, through the thunder, comes a human voice 

Saying, ‘‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine, 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me, who have died for thee.” 
Browning, “An Epistle of Karshish.” 


The fourth characteristic of God which I would 
like my children to experience is that he is an intensely 
personal God. This is in my judgment a matter for 
experience and not primarily of teaching. I shall 
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never forget a great old man in college: “Young men, 
the only way that I know that God works among 
men is through men.” Our difficulty is that we look for 
the supernatural, the miraculous, instead of using 
the natural. If God works through men, then his 
work is in our hands. H. G. Wells in “Joan and 
Peter,’’ describing Peter’s interview with God, wrote: 
“You don’t like it?. . . . Then change it. It is all 
built so that it can be changed.” 

What shall we teach our children in religion? 
If a God of might, of law, of love, of personal rela- 
tionships, possesses our lives, if he helps us to a cen- 
tral, fundamental integrity, we shall dwell in the 
secret place of the Most High. 

If this lost generation of ours can in sincerity 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty—if we 
practice what we already know about religion—we 
need have no fear that our little ones shall stumble. 

* * * 
ONE OF THE LENTEN BOOKLETS 
HE Rev. Wofford Colquitt Timmons, D. D., minister of the 

South Church, New Britain, Conn., sends us the following 
interesting review of Dean Sperry’s Fellowship of Prayer, written 
for use of the Congregational churches in Lent. It may be 
obtained through our own Publishing House. 


I have just finished reading the proof sheets of the ‘‘Fellow- 
ship of Prayer’ for the coming Lenten season. It is like a shaft 
of light through cathedral windows, filtering the mystery of life, 
vibrant with Holy Presence, warm with comfort and assurance, 
yet startling in its revelations of the subtle sins that beset us. 

Dr. Sperry is always clear, but unusually so in this little 
companion-guide for the holy days. It is remarkable in its com- 
bination of ripe scholarship, rich Christian experience, and, 
withal, practical and sympathetic handling of our blundering, 
burdened souls. He does not dodge life’s difficult situations with 
an easy sophistry, but goes straight like a friend to our points of 
need. Even some of the so-called ‘“thard sayings’’ of Jesus be- 
come like a brotherly handshake, not forbidding but friendly. 

The general theme for this Lenten guide is suggested by 
Paul’s comprehensive statement: ‘‘For God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.””’ He begins with ‘‘The Visions of Christ,” flaming in 
undimmed splendor upon our darkened eyes. For the first ful] 
week he has us stand as with Browning— 


“Waiting to see some wonder momently 
Grow out, stand full, fade slow against thesky .... 
All heaven, meanwhile, condensed into one eye, 
Which fears to lose the wonder, 
Should it wink.” 


During the second week he shows us how the vision might 
be “missed.”’ And, alas, how deftly he describes our common 
lot, “having eyes and seeing not!” 

But for the third week he lays down so simply and carefully 
the “‘Christian premises,’”’ which is like taking us by the hand and 
walking with us along our familiar road, but pointing out one 
view after another that we had overlooked. Even the view of 
the ‘‘commonplace,” the “commandments we already know,” 
the “‘little obediences,”’ the “‘small deeds,’’ become guiding stars! 

Through succeeding weeks this fellowship of communion 
leads us into the secrets of ‘‘growth into the likeness of Christ,’ 
the real result of Christian experience being just that. Then in 
the light of Jesus we see ‘‘Our Human World,” not just en masse 
but each one of us silhouetted against the shadows with the 
Eternal Light marking our individual worth in sharpest outline. 
And with the swing of this Light, like some mighty beacon cutting 
pathways across our sky, the “mystery of evil” loses its terrors 
and becomes for us what the Cross was to Jesus. 

The last week—Holy Week—Dr. Sperry characterizes ‘“‘The 


Finished Life,” finished only in the sense of being adequate, 
complete; finished as being ready for our fullest use! How ten- 
derly, and yet firmly, we who name the name of Christ are com- 
manded to “propagate the deed,’’ so that the completion of Jesus 
may become continuance in us. 

And how beautifully and brilliantly the light becomes full 
orbed at Easter! Even that mystery yields to the revelation in 
Jesus. I do not know when I have followed the steps of the . 
Master through Holy Week to his triumph with such assurance 
of hope. For us, as for him, our highways become skyways! 

Dr. Sperry has done for us all in the setting of this little 
booklet what we could scarcely do for ourselves—bring into brief- 
est compass and sharpest focus, ‘‘the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.”” Now that I have 
read it at one sitting I shall look forward to following in this fel- 
lowship day by day throughout the Lenten season. I would that 
I had it within my power to have everyone in our family of Chris- 
tian faith join in this fellowship. It would mean a real renais- 


sance! 
* * * 


SPOILING PEOPLE’S ENGLISH 


That the movies under the sovereign rule of Will H. Hays, 
so-called “‘czar,’’ encourage ‘“‘vicious speech habits, especially in 
impressionable youth,” is the editorial indictment in this month’s 
Better English. ‘The vulgarization of speech goes on apace in 
the films,” adds Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, editor of Better English 
and author of the editorial printed in the form of an open letter 
to Mr. Hays. “Have you perhaps issued a ukase that speech on 
the screen must be a series of thought-squelching cliches? It 
almost never has the tang of the individual. There are gangster 
cliches, ‘hick’ cliches, drawing room and romantic-love cliches.’ 

Quoting Ruskin to the effect that in true inbred vulgarity 
there is a “dreadful callousness,’’ the letter continues its indict- 
ment: ‘I do not hesitate to charge you and your producer-asso- 
ciates with precisely such callousness to the dignity and beauty 
of our English tongue; and this callousness is, I hold, a power for 
evil, carrying a sinister threat to both ideas and ideals.” 

Reference is made to the doggerel rhyme recently read by 
A. P. Herbert in the House of Commons, in which occurs the 
line: ‘‘The cinema was managed by a man who could not spell.” 
This moves Dr. Runes to ask Mr. Hays: ‘Would you put illit- 
erates in control of an educational system?” The screen industry, 
it is further asserted, has fallen into the hands of persons who 
appear to be self-fortified against good speech, good manners, 
and the social habits of civilized people-—The Churchman. 

* * * 


DID YOU EVER STOP TO THINK? 


We had a preacher lately in one of our church meetings who 
rubbed my fur the wrong way. He talked down to us. He 
patronized us. He said, every little while, ““You may be sur- 
prised to learn,’”’ and then told us nothing new. 

I could see that he felt he was casting pearls before swine. 
He scolded us for not knowing a lot of stuff that more than one 
of us recognized; he had lifted it out of The Readers’ Digest, which 
in turn had lifted it from some book our speaker never heard of 
before. 

He told us what a certain passage in Galatians was in the 
original Hebrew! He mentioned the ‘‘St. James” version, and 
quoted the Bible to the effect that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
which even I know isn’t in the Bible at all. 

He spoke of the beauty of the ‘‘Mizpah benediction,” though 
any careful reader of the story of Laban and Jacob can see that 
it represents no more than the mutual warning of two men who 
distrust each other, and for good reason. 

And he piled on the last straw, after thirty minutes of stuff 
like this, when he said, ‘‘Did you ever stop to think” —something 
or other. 

That question always stirs up the remnants of the old Adam 
in me, and before I knew it I said, right out in meeting, “Did 
you ever think to stop?”’—Justus Timberline, in Christian Advo- 
cate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OTHER CHURCHES SHOULD FOLLOW PAWTUCKET’S 
EXAMPLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I commend that very excellent article by the Rev. 
Edwin C. Broome, Jr., in the Leader of February 5, under the 
heading, ‘‘Pawtucket Asks Itself Questions.” 

I am wondering what would be the result if more of our 
churches should analyze their past membership and ascertain 
why such members have left the church during the past twenty 
years. The answer of Pawtucket that thirty-five percent of those 
leaving left because of “inadequate Christian education in our 
Sunday school’’ is striking. It ought to give us all food for 
thought. It may be that we have been over-emphasizing the 
importance of attendance at Sunday morning services in so far 
forth as the future of our Church is concerned, and not sufficiently 
emphasizing the importance of an adequate religious education 
in our Sunday schools. 

Mr. Broome calls attention to the fact that our Sunday 
schools are the congregations of the years to come, and that 
the minister who neglects his Sunday school is sowing poor 
seed which will be reaped in the leaner years that are coming. 
I imagine that the laymen of our denomination could be called to 
account with even greater force. 

I hope that what Pawtucket has done will be repeated else- 
where. It is the kind of research work that is needed. The 
information that might be obtained would do much to establish 
the future policy of our Church and the place where we should 
lay our emphasis. 

A. Ingham Bicknell. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A short while ago a fellow minister showed me a book, the 
title of which I have forgotten, but which impressed me as be- 
ing unique because it contained the complete catechisms of a 
number of churches. Reading these catechisms at random 
confirmed a belief which I had long held that the liberal churches 
should have a‘ similar system of imparting certain facts to their 
young people, and while the training should not be dogmatic in 
character, it should be prepared in such a way that the instruction 
should be as nearly authoritative as possible. I believe such a 
course to be so vitally necessary for the liberal church schools 
that I beg the favor of a little space to explain my idea. 

« Let me say at the outset that I am not thinking of a Univer- 
salist and Universalist catechism of beliefs, for with the diversity 
of faith within the two denominations a proposed catechism 
would immediately arouse a hostile suspicion. My chief concern 
is with teaching the Bible, and particularly the New Testament. 

How often do we meet intelligent persons in their thirties or 
forties (and, alas, even older) who say rather regretfully that they 
know almost nothing about what their Church stands for, and 
whose ignorance of the Bible is pathetic. Not a few of these 
persons went to Sunday school more or less regularly in their 
childhood and youth, and yet they know but very little either 
about the Bible or about the tenets of their denomination. It is 
this condition which makes me firmly believe that it is vitally 
important for the liberal churches to prepare a simple but com- 
prehensive course of facts, which will be learned by the child 
during the ages at which his memory is most retentive (from 
about twelve to fourteen) and which will always be useful to 
him. Furthermore, the system would be uniform and used 
throughout the Universalist, Unitarian and possibly liberal 
Congregational churches, and because there would be no doc- 
trinal bias and nothing but simple questions and answers, the 
system should be acceptable to theists and humanists alike, or at 
least to ninety percent of them, who wish their children to have a 
fairly comprehensive knowledge of the New Testament characters 


and at least a smattering of the history of the New Testament 
books. 

I should not advocate interfering with the usual lesson 
courses of the younger children, though I trust that the Old 
Testament stories are well covered in most church schools, and 
of course the manual work of the little tots and the project method 
of the older children should be maintained. But when a child is 
eleven or twelve he should be urged (“‘compelled’”’ might be of- 
fensive to some, but that is the idea in the back of my mind!) 
to take a one year ‘‘questions and answers” course dealing with 
the New Testament. As I have said, the matter should be en- 
tirely free from dogma or theology and would be, quite frankly, 
a cramming course. 

Here are the chief advantages of this one year course: The 
child would have a lasting fund of knowledge about the New 
Testament. The questions and answers would serve as a guide 
for the teacher, who could explain in greater detail or tell stories 
or point to morals, always remembering, however, that the 
course is intended primarily for acquiring specific information. 
Most important of all, the parents would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their children were actually being educated 
in the New Testament. Many boys and girls drop out of the 
church school in their early teens and this plan would give them 
something to remember for years to come. 

I base my plea for such a course upon my own experience ¢s 
a Sunday school pupil in the Universalist and Unitarian de- 
nominations and later as a church school teacher in several 
churches. I know that many of the church school courses are 
good, but usually at the end of the year the pupil has added no 
useful facts about the Bible to his knowledge, and that is why most 
Protestant religious instruction for the young is painfully inade- 
quate. It is a shame that so much time is wasted in Sunday 
school classes which might be put to more profitable use. 

Now a word about a real catechism. After completion of a 
year’s training (with examinations to prove that the instruction 
has been assimilated) I would have a course (contained in a 
separate book) which would give the various forms of belief 
within the liberal churches and a clear exposition of the lives of 
the leading men and women of these churches. The Universalist 
Helper has been publishing Universalist biographies in quarterly 
form. In this course the Unitarians might have their own 
version and the Universalists theirs, or, better still, all Universalist 
and Unitarian children should learn about the other faith as well 
as their own. How many adult Universalists there are who know 
nothing whatever of Murray or Ballou! And Unitarians who 
are practically ignorant of the leading men of their faith of the 
last century! I should not make this a course in church history, 
but the child of liberal parents should know something of Starr 
King, Chapin, James Freeman Clarke, and the other giants of 
the pulpit. Furthermore, they should know something of the 
other great divines of the nineteenth century, including Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Dwight L. Moody, as well as 
Kagawa, Schweitzer, Grenfell, of our own day. 

This ‘‘catechism of liberal religion” with some supplemen- 
tary information can wait, however. The crying need is for a 
“questions and answers”’ book about the New Testament charac- 
ters and incidents suitable for non-fundamentalistic Protestant 
children. I have heard complaints about a lack of such training 
for years, and while individual church schools do what they can 
to impart such training, our Universalist and Unitarian children 
should be as well prepared in this field as the Episcopalian children 
are instructed in their catechism prior to receiving confirmation. 
We cannot do much to educate the great number of religious 
liberals who have missed religious instruction in their youth, but 
we can give our children what their parents now lack. The 
right kind of course will make the training as valuable as the 
secular education they are receiving on week days. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The Spirit of American Christianity 
The Kingdom of God in America. By 

H. Richard Niebuhr. (Willett, Clark. 

$2.00.) 

Like his brother, Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
author of this book has an active mind that 
refuses to rest content with any camp- 
ground of theory. In this volume he re- 
pudiates a point of view expounded in a 
previous book, and frankly indicates why 
he has become dissatisfied with it. The 
earlier position rested upon a sociological 
interpretation of American Protestantism. 
He now feels that the sociological patterns 
of race, class and sectionalism, however 
important they are for a full understanding 
of Christianity in America, cannot of 
themselves provide a complete explanation 
of the fundamentals, the Christian impulse, 
the unity which persisted in spite of di- 
versity, and the independence and ag- 
gressive character of religious life. 

The present book develops out of 
“discoveries”? made by Professor Niebuhr 
(largely as a result of an appreciation of 
the insights of Bergson and Barth), first, 
that the idea of the kingdom of God had 
not always meant the same thing in Amer- 
ican Christianity (in early periods “the 
sovereignty of God,” later the ‘reign of 
Christ,” and more recently a new social 
order on earth). Secondly, Christianity 
cannot be represented by movement 
in any one direction (either in an ‘‘other- 
worldly” or a “this-worldly”’ direction), 
nor in an equilibrium between the two. 
A “dialectical movement’ is required. 
Here we meet typically Niebuhr-ish 
terminology and an attempt to reconcile 
the worth-while features of a modern, 
ethical and social emphasis with a Barth- 
ian insistence on dependence on God. 
This dialectic is ‘‘expressed in work and 
worship .... in the pilgrimage toward 
the eternal kingdom and in the desire to 
make his will real on earth.’ Christianity, 
the author feels, must find room for con- 
stant movement now this way and now 
that, each experience enriching the next. 

And finally, Dr. Niebuhr in true 
Barthian tradition, exalts “faith in a soy- 
ereign, living, loving God.” 

The book proceeds to interpret the suc- 
cessive features of developing American 
Christianity in the light of these convic- 
tions, and it must be clear that they pro- 
vide a framework which can be clothed 
with abundant “fact’? to support the 
thesis. So many and so varied have been 
the shifting emphases in the many types 
of the prophetic and the institutionalized 
Christianity from the earliest settlements 
till now, that it is not difficult to provide 
the skeleton of almost any theory with a 
needed flesh of fact. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Liberalism, according to Dr. Niebuhr, 
used up the heritage of faith with which it 
started. The liberals operated with an 
ever-diminishing capital drawn originally 
from the great reservoir of religious wealth, 
evangelicalism. Liberalism lost the sense 
of ‘the broken relation between God and 
man.” “Jt was not God who ruled” for the 
liberal theologians, “but religion ruled a 
little and religion needed God for its sup- 
port.”” The vision of a trans-alpine good, 
a kingdom beyond, faded into the light 
of common day. 

It is on this note of critical analysis 


that the book ends, with the corollary 
that the way to a recovery of faith in this: 
generation must be found in a fresh interest. 
in and appreciation of “the great doc- 
trines and traditions of the Christian 
past.” 

This is one of a number of books which: 
are significant of a changed climate in 
American theology. They represent a 
rather passionate reaction from theological 
humanism. The question is whether their 
authors can defend theistic faith without 
invoking fundamental systems of ideas 
which (to the nostalgic evangelical) may 
seem once again valid, but which to the 
mind educated in freedom will never again. 
suffice. 

H.E.B.S. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FRANCIS DAVID YOUTH SO- 
CIETY IN TRANSYLVANIA 


Transylvania was an independent prin- 
cipality from the time of the Reformation 
for more than one and a half centuries, 
with Hungarian rulers. It rejoined Hun- 
gary in 1791 under the Hapsburg régime. 
Since 1918 it is a province of Rumania. 
The first Transylvania Prince, John Sigis- 
mund (died in 1571), was a Unitarian, and 
with him many of the Transylvanians and 
their noblemen became Unitarian. But 
later on, especially after the cessation of 
the independent Transylvanian princi- 
pality, partly by oppression, partly by en- 
ticement, most of the nobles and those 
engaged in civil service left Unitarianism 
and joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
Most of the town churches of the Uni- 
tarians were lost in that time. Those 
who most faithfully clung to their faith 
were the peasants. 

This is the reason that, while in most of 
the countries the Unitarians are towns- 
men, the majority of the Transylvanian 
Unitarians are villagers and agriculturists. 

The proportion of professions of Tran- 
sylvanian Unitarian youth is as follows: 
75 percent agriculturists in villages, 15 
percent engaged in industry and trade, 
10 percent with university education, 
ministers, solicitors, engineers, physicians, 
chemists, professors. This 25 percent men- 
tioned last live mostly in towns, though in 
most cases they are descendants of peas- 
ants. 

According to this division varies the 
task and activity of the different branches 
of our youth organization. The activity 
of the village branches is almost entirely 
limited to winter. The members of these 
branches are fully engaged in other seasons 
in their heavy agricultural works. This 
work is done mostly by manual labor, as 
adequate machinery is lacking. To im- 
prove this situation young ministers and 
the recently founded Unitarian agricul- 
tural school are doing their best to intro- 


duce the system of co-operative ownership 
and use of such machinery. 

The understanding and acquirement of 
the Unitarian view of life, reading and 
writing in our mother tongue (which is 
scarcely touched in our schools), self-con- 
trol, education for co-operative work, are 
the main aims of the meetings held twice 
in winter-evenings. The performance of a 
play closes usually the winter session. 

While the Unitarian young people in 
their villages usually form the bulk of the 
youth of the place, known to each other by 
personal acquaintance, those in the towns 
are scattered amongst people of other de- 
nominations and nationalities. Therefore 
the chief aim in towns is to encourage those 
by bringing them together in common 
friendly spirit, to help them to see their 
problems in the light of our free faith. 

The Unitarian students of colleges and 
universities and those who received this 
kind of education are the leaders, with the 
assistance of ministers, of the agricultural 
classes and those in trade and industry. 

Members of these different social classes 
meet together, get to know each other at 
the annual general conferences. These 
conferences are held in the center of dif- 
ferent districts each year, usually after 
harvest. These conferences last three 
days, and 150 to 200 is the average at- 
tendance. The tenth such general con- 
ference was held last July at Segesvar with 
great success. : 

Papers are given at these conferences by 
young ministers, physicians, solicitors, 
professors and agricultural experts. Each 
one contributes according to the plan 
drawn by the executive committee. Split 
into several groups, members of the con- 
ference visit the Unitarian churches of the 
neighborhood in the afternoons and hold 
meetings, services, socials with the young 
of the churches visited. Members of the 
conference bring new vigor and enthusiasm 
into the life of branches thus visited. 

One of the serious problems of our youth 
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‘movement is the question of servants and 
servant-maids. Young people of the vil- 
lages, especially girls of the age of fifteen 
to sixteen, go to towns to get employment 
as servants. This is done partly for the 
sake of seeing the country, and learning, 
partly for saving up for the time when they 
will get married. 

They often go to far away towns. They 
are usually welcomed by the youth or- 
ganizations where Unitarian churches exist, 
‘but they are facing serious dangers where 
‘they are left by themselves. Prostitution 
‘and white-slave traffic tempts them, es- 
pecially at the seaports of old Rumania. 
The Unitarian church in Bucharest, which 
was founded recently, is giving valuable 
-help in combating these evils. Miss 
Vilma Szantho was a very successful social 
-~worker on this field, too. 

The Transylvanian Unitarian Church 
-consists of eight dioceses and 115 churches. 
The organization of the youth movement 
is built up according to this frame. Every 
local church-branch sends one or more 
delegates to the annual general conference. 
The conference elects the district secre- 
taries for each diocese and elects the presi- 
dent and staff. These general conferences 
are important events of the whole Tran- 


sylvanian life. They fulfill a historic mis- 
sion as well by reconciling the strife be- 
tween the older and younger generations 
in our church, and considerably help in 
keeping the forward movement fresh. 
Francis Balazs played a very important 
part in organizing our youth movement 
and laying down the principles on which 
it works. 

The president (elected for one year) is 
usually a young minister who has com- 
pleted his studies abroad and speaks foreign 
languages as well. The president of this 
year is Daniel Simen, S. T. M., of Berkeley, 
California, one of our most able young 
ministers. 

The movement has its monthly maga- 
zine called Kevekotes (binding in sheaves). 
It is a very well written and illustrated 
paper. Unfortunately it could not appear 
this year for lack of legal permission from 
the press-censor, but we hope that this 
question will be settled satisfactorily. 

I only add in finishing up my brief ac- 
count saying that we will be pleased to 
welcome any reader of these lines in order 
to share with them unforgettable experi- 
ences like the ones so ably described in 
the last News by Miss Kay Schurr. 

Jacob Kovari. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A DOZEN CHRISTMASES 
Excerpts from a Diary 


Sunday, Dec. 19: Dojin House Sunday 
School Christmas Worship Service—132 
children out in spite of a rehearsal for a 
school concert which we feared would 
make our numbers small. 

This year the children were audience, 
the teachers putting on the pageant for 
them, so simply yet effectively that I am 
sure it gave them a new understanding and 
appreciation of the old, old story. At the 
end everyone came so quietly and rever- 
ently as the people of Bethlehem, bringing 
gifts for the poor. 

No presents today for ourselves. 
will come on the 24th at the party. 

If our first observance is a yard-stick to 
measure by, this year’s celebrations are 
going to be the best ever—especially as to 
spirit. 

Tuesday, Dec. 21: One more Christmas 
checked off. Midori Kindergarten. The 
children rose to the occasion and were 
dearer than ever—especially Santa Claus, 
who lost his whiskers in the midst of 
things! But he kept right on delivering 
his packages from America. If the senders 
could only see the joy and wonder these 
children find in packages from far away 
across the sea. These children multiplied 
by hundreds—and in the future under- 
standing and peace! 

It did my heart good to see the gifts 
made by the children for their parents so 
well appreciated. A goodly number of 


Those 


graduates back to enjoy and to help. 

The angels in the tableau at the close 
of the program were so sweet they brought 
quick tears to the surface. 

Wednesday, Dec. 22: Iidamachi Kinder- 
garten Christmas. Everybody in the world 
sick, including one teacher and many chil- 
dren. However, those present carried on 
beautifully and everyone was happy. 

Left just after the group picture in re- 
sponse to a telegram from Harry Cary, 
“Mother failing rapidly.”’ Afraid I won’t 
be any addition to that picture. 

. . . - Dojin House Mothers’ Christmas 
this eve. Could not attend, but flew home 
to make last preparations and put them in 
the hands of Kamei San and Miyake San. 
Then back to the hospital to Mother Cary. 
The girls report a good attendance and fine 
fellowship. Three mothers heard the 
Christmas story for the first time in their 
LiVESienue < 

Friday, Dec. 24: Dojin House, Dojin 
House Sunday school, and lTidamachi 
Sunday school Christmases, but in the 
raw, dismal rain, I felt my place was with 
June and Harry Cary at the hospital ser- 
vice and the crematory. 

Apparently all went well in the hands of 
the girls. Arrived home just as the last 
of the three hundred or so umbrellas was 
being found and as the Christmas tree 
came marching across the playground to 
Blackmer Home. 

The Home girls’ Christmas this eve. 
Quieter than usual because of circum- 


stances, yet full of real Christmas joy. 
I’ve never seen the candlelighting service 
which always closes the party so reverently 
kept. The house was still until morning. 

Christmas Night: Down to Zushi this 
morning for a bit of Christmas with Miss 
Hathaway. Over to the Carys’ for a quiet 
time of fellowship in the afternoon. 

This eve “Sunny Corner’? Christmas— 
just we three and Tomo Chan (the canary) 
—with our little lighted tree, the creche, 
our tall red candles, and hymns, and our 
gifts. Such a wealth of remembrances 
from both Japanese and American friends! 
They together with the joy of the children 
are the silver lining to this strange, sad 
Christmas. 

Sunday, Dec. 26: Not an anti-climax, as 
the Sunday after Christmas sometimes is. 
Our usual attendance and classes, and then 
the teachers sat down to draw a deep 
breath and to exchange ten sen gifts. 
Much fun. 

This afternoon the “Sunny Corner” 
neighborhood children—forty strong—not 
including mothers and maids—came in to 
listen to Christmas songs, to hear the 
Christmas story (most of them for the first 
time), and to see a “Kami Shibai’’ (paper 
picture show) drawn and given by Ogawa 
San (one of our kindergarten teachers). 
I hope my camera caught some of the pic- 
turesqueness of it all. 

Candy and oranges, and everyone 
trudged home happy and hopeful for next 
year. 

And thus ends Christmas for another 
year, but I am confident that the seeds of 
love and joy and good will planted in so 
many hearts will keep us all nearer to the 
true spirit of Christmas through the eleven 
months to come. 

* * 


DEDICATION DAY 


is for all Universalist women in every Uni- 
versalist church. It can mean much to 
every woman who participates in a pro- 
gram rededicating her life to the service 
of her church. Never has there been a 
time when Christian service was more 
needed. There is no finer service than 
that rendered by the consecrated church 
woman, for she has not only the desire to 
help but the understanding heart whieh 
makes giving really sharing. 

Orders for Dedication Day services 
have been received from fifty-four churches 
and requests for samples from eight 
churches. 


“Daddy, why . . . ?’” he began, for the 
twentieth time that evening. 

“Look here,’’ said his exasperated father, 
“have you ever heard of the little boy who 
asked so many questions that he was turned 
into a question mark?”’ 

The child pondered over this. 

“But, Daddy,” he said at last, “chow did 
he manage to keep the dot under him- 
self?’’— Providence Journal. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


LENT AND YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL 


With the coming of Lent, we again turn 
our thoughts toward the achievement of 
inspiration for better living. We should 
look to the Lenten season as an oppor- 
tunity for freshening our minds and giving 
us spiritual stimulation. Toward this end 
we offer the following suggestions, some of 
which we hope may be incorporated into 
your church school program. 


For the Home 

The home is, after all, the greatest in- 
fluence for character education. That 
home which gives its children a religious 
core for living is blest above all else. Dur- 
ing this Lenten season, why not make a 
special effort to have your parents give 
their children special training? They 
might teach them some prayers from 
“Prayers for Little Children,’ by Mary 
Alice Jones, Rand, McNally and Co., 
10 cents. Or perhaps they might read 
““When Jesus Was a Boy,” by Mary Ent- 
wistle, or ‘Jesus, Friend of Little Chil- 
dren,” by Muriel Chalmers, both pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson and Sons for 25 
cents. Excellent use may be made by par- 
ents and children of the new Lenten 
booklet, ““Thoughts of God for Boys and 
Girls,” referred to under Primary Children 
below A number of churches have pur- 
chased a supply of these (70 cents for ten 
or more) for free distribution among 
church school parents, in the hope of 
arousing interest in a daily period of medi- 
tation in the home. If a church is unable 
to give these to its parents, many would 
gladly pay 7 cents for a single copy. 

Parents themselves might read some 
book like “The Meaning of Prayer,’ by 
Harry tmerson Fosdick, Association Press, 
$1.35, or “‘Growing Up with Our Children,’’ 
by W. H. Burger, Association Press, $1.00, 
especially valuable for parents of teen age 
children. 


For Teachers 

Church school teachers should have 
special meetings during Lent, not so much 
to consider pedagogical questions as to 
help them in their own personal religion. 
Why not have fireside meetings every week, 
reading together from some good book, 
having a short devotional meeting and 
then a brief social hour for Christian com- 
panionship? 

Some books that would be interesting 
and valuable: 

“Religious Living,’ by Georgia Hark- 
ness. One of the Hazen Books published 
by Association Press, 50 cents. An ex- 
cellent treatment of the meaning and 
achievement of religious life. 

“Christianity and Our World,” by John 
C. Bennett. Hazen Books, 50 cents. 
A discussion of the challenge the world 
today offers Christianity. 

For daily private devotions the Penten 


booklet, ‘‘Add to Your Faith,’’ prepared 
for Universalists by Dr. Etz and published 
by the Universalist Publishing House. 
Single copies 5 cents; ten or more 3 cents 
each, plus postage. 

“The Wonderful Way, or The Valor of 
the Soul,’’ Daily Devotions. Commission 
on Evangelism and Devotional Life. 15 
cents each. 


For Young People 

Your aim for your group of young people 
should be two-fold, to prepare them for 
church membership and to help them in 
their thinking about religion. There are 
numberless books on church membership 
available, such as ‘‘Conversations with 
the Training Class,’’ Commission on 
Evangelism and Devotional Life, 5 cents, a 
helpful booklet furnishing valuable ma- 
terial to pastors and students. Headings 
are: The Religious Life, Jesus, A Christian, 
The Church, Joining the Church, The 
Sacraments and Church Membership. 
Useful, too, is ““George Seeks a Reason,” 
by Stanley and Ethel Manning, Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 60 cents. Perhaps 
your group might read together ‘“Chris- 
tianity and Our World,” by John C. Ben- 
nett, or “God,” by Walter M. Horton, 
both Hazen books at 50 cents each. Your 
young people might work together on such 
a play as ‘He Came Living,’ Hamlin, 
Baker Co. ($5.00 royalty), 35 cents per 
copy; or “Sunrise,” a one-act play, 
Baker ($3.00 royalty), 35 cents each. 
A suitable Lenten play may be found also 
in “The Little Plays of St. Francis,” by 
Lawrence Housman. The plays might be 
given Good Friday evening, following a 
song service and simple pernes for the 
entire church school. 


For Junior and Junior High Age 
Catholic and Episcopal churches use the 
Lenten season as an opportunity for more 
religious education. Can’t we also use 
these weeks to advantage? Your chil- 
dren might work together on a project 
of service, understanding that they are 
working along the same principles as those 
which Jesus taught and lived. They might 
make gifts for the Suffolk School, or for 
some worthy community enterprise. 
Where an additional session is possible 
during the week, interesting plans for dis- 
covery and learning may be undertaken. 
Since many teachers who come on Sun- 
day cannot in midweek, here is oppor- 
tunity to enlist the services of other cap- 
able persons who perhaps are not free on 
Sunday. For juniors an excellent course 
is called ‘‘Easter.”’ This is a unit of work 
centering in the spring festival, based on 
the interests and curiosities of juniors. It 
is by Margaret Dulles Edwards, is pub- 
lished by Pilgrim Press, and costs 30 cents. 
On Holy Thursday, a children’s com- 
munion might be held, previous to which 


the meaning of communion will have been 
explained to the children. On Good Fri- 
day, as we have suggested, a song service 
might be held in the afternoon, followed 
by a candlelight service, a simple supper 
and a play presented by the young people. 
(This is especially good when public 
schools are closed on that day.) 


For Primary Children 

The small children should also have 
some special attention during Lent. Per- 
haps you might have cach one care for a 
plant which would be used to decorate 
the church and, afte: the Easter service, 
carried by the child to some shut-in. Song 
services or other sessions might be held 
during the week. On Good Friday, the 
children might have a heautiful worship 
service. ‘I Will Think of Jesus” is a lovely 
book of pictures and prayers with places 
for inserting original prayers. Macmillan 
Company, 40 cents. To every child who 
could have one of these for himself, Lent 
would mean a great deal ‘““Thoughts of 
God for Boys and Girls,’”’ published by the 
Connecticut Council of Churches, 10 cents, 
is a simple presentation of Christian ideas, 
and could be used to advantage. Super- 
intendents of primary departments who 
have charge of worship services will be in- 
terested in ‘‘While the Earth Remaineth,”’ 
Six Primary Services of Worship for the 
Easter Season, by Jeannette E. Perkins, 
published by Pilgrim Press, 30 cents. 

These are a few of the many things that 
your school could do to make Lent a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. Of course 
you cannot do them all. Some not men- 
tioned here will suggest themselve: Se- 
lect those best suited to meet your needs, 
and within possibility of accomplishment. 
But in some way use the weeks of Lent 
for a time of spiritual deepening for leaders 
and pupils alike. As we all work together 
toward this end let us pray with John 
Erskine: 
Give us strength, our daily bread, 
Teach us wisdom, the bread of angels, 
Kindle within us Love, the bread of life. 

Amen. 
Betty Holden Baker. 


Some of the books referred to above 
are in the Loan Library. Some you will 
want to purchase. Regardless of publisher 
listed with title, place your order with the 
Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

* * 

“An alarming weakness among Chris- 
tians is that we are producing Christian 
activities faster than we are producing. 
Christian experience and Christian faith; . 
that the discipline of our souls and the 
deepening of our acquaintance with God, 
are inadequate to meet the opportunity 
and responsibility of our genet oe 
John R. Mott. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, will address a rally of young people 
at the Church of the Redeemer, Univer- 
salist, Cary and Clark Avenues, Chelsea, 
Mass., on Feb. 22. Another speaker will 
be the president of the National Y. P. 
C. U., Rev Benj. B. Hersey, of Portland, 
Maine. It is a supper rally at 6.30 p. m., 
preceded by a conference at four p. m. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin spoke at the Young 
People’s service at All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, Feb. 6. More than one hun- 
dred young people were part of the con- 
gregation that filled the church. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, joined 
Grace Church, Franklin, under Dr. Mar- 
vin, and was ordained there. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will broadcast over Radio Station WLW 
on Sunday, March 6, at 8.30 a. m., Eastern 
Standard Time. Mr. Olson gave a series 
of three radio talks over Station WKRC 
on Feb. 7, 9 and 11, under the auspices of 
the Federation of Churches. 


Mrs. Agnes Hoitt, Mrs. Effie Harvey and 
Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Blair visited Head- 
quarters, 16 Beacon Street, Feb. 1. 


Mrs. Martha Barr, former president of 
the Indiana W. U. M. A., died at her home 
in Richmond, Feb. 6. The funeral service 
was performed by Rev. A. W. McDavitt. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose, who is spending his 
vacation in St. Petersburg, Fla., has been 
giving illustrated lectures in the First 
Presbyterian Church. He has spoken for 
the Poets’ Society of St. Petersburg on 
“The Uses of Poetry,” and will address the 
Open Air Forum on ‘The Pleasures and 
Profits of a Love of Poetry.” He will also 
give an illustrated travel talk at the 
Masonic Home on ‘Golden California, 
Yosemite Valley and the Big Trees.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Grose are now 
at 531 Cooper St., Palo Alto, Calif. 


Mr. Victor A. Friend of Melrose, Mass., 
former president of the General Conven- 
tion, was represented with Governor 
Hurley, Catholic, and Ben G. Shapiro, 
Jew, in a newspaper picture showing the 
Governor signing the proclamation for 
Brotherhood Day which Mr. Friend and 
Mr. Shapiro requested. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. Reports at the annual meeting on 
Jan. 3 indicated marked gains in the 
church. The church school reported an 
average attendance double that of previous 
years. The finance committee on Jan. 
10, following the every-member canvass, 
reported a 50 percent increase in the num- 


and Interests 


ber of contributors Church attendance 
has increased. Auxiliary organizations are 
having worth while meetings. On Jan. 31, 
Rabbi Harold H. Gordon, who spent the 
summer in Europe and who attended the 
Zionist Conference, spoke at a dinner 
meeting of the Men’s Club on ‘‘European 
Chaos.” The service on Feb. 6 was in 
charge of the Y. P. C. U. Harold Steege 
offered prayer and gave the sermon, 
“Science and Religion.” Scripture was 
read by Earl Van Fleet. Merton Kammer- 
diner also tock part. Miss Bruner at- 
tended Ministers’ Week at Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, Jan. 31 to Feb. 4. 


Maine 


Portland, All Souls—James Stewart 
Diem, pastor. The largest morning 
congregation since the coming of the new 
pastor attended services on Sunday, Feb 
6. There were seventy-six people present. 
The new junior choir took part, and the 
young people had charge of the service. 
Miss Mary Cheney preached the sermon on 
“Help Wanted—Youth.” The church 
school enrollment is now 109 pupils. This 
includes a men’s forum group under the 
direction of Clyde Chase, ‘and a ladies’ 
study group under the direction of Miss 
Deborah Morton, of Westbrook Junior 
College. The Sunday evenings at the par- 
sonage are attracting newcomers each 
fortnight, and will soon have to be held 
in the vestry because of lack of room. 
Thirty people were present on the evening 
of Feb. 6 to hear one of the city’s prominent 
physicians discuss ‘“‘Modern Medicine.” 
The Spizzerinktums will present ‘The 
Importance of Being Earnest,’’ by Oscar 
Wilde, on Friday evening, Feb. 25. This 
young people’s group is earning money to 
redecorate the vestry, which will be com- 
pleted by Easter Sunday. The pastor is 
conducting an experiment on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, March 9 and 10, 
in sponsoring a liberal preaching mission. 
On the first evening, Rev. William D. 
Veazie will preach on “This Dynamic 
Liberal Faith,’’ and on the second evening, 
Dr. Harry E. Townsend of Westbrook 
will preach on ‘Universalism Faces the 
Future.” 

Massachusetts 


Canton.—Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, 
pastor. Young People’s Sunday was ob- 
served Feb. 6, with the Channing-Murray 
Union and the Young People’s Christian 
Union joining in the service of worship at 
the Universalist church. A large congre- 
gation of Unitarians and Universalists at- 
tended. Miss Beatrice Dernier, president 
of the Y. P. C. U., and Wilder Kelle, Jr., 
president of the Channing-Murray Union, 
preached brief sermons, while other mem- 
bers of both groups took other parts of 
the service. A young people’s gowned 


choir of twenty, both Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist, sang the anthems. 
Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. Fifteen of the young people had 
part in the service on Feb. 6. The offering 
for the Clara Barton Camp amounted to 
$20.55. Church School Day was observed 
on Feb. 138 by combining the church and 
church school services, parents and pupils 
attending the morning service together. 
On Feb. 20, Laymen’s Day, Cornelius A. 
Parker, Esq., will speak at the morning 
service 
New York 


New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley, associate. Young Peo- 
ple’s Day was observed Sunday, Feb. 6, 
when Dr. Hall and Mr. Priestley gave 
short addresses upon the responsibilities 
of youth in our world today. The offering 
was taken by the young people and a 
good congregation was present. In the 
eveninz A. Saburo Akamatsu of Tokyo 
spoke a: the Sunday night forum on 
modern Japan and her present struggle in 
the Orient. On Feb. 20, Arnold Eugene 
Jenny, director of the World ‘“‘Y’’ Tours 
of the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, is to 
give an illustrated talk, ‘“Through Europe 
with a Camera.”’ The Ladies’ Aid Society 
held a St. Valentine and card party in the 
parish hall Monday, Feb. 14. A School of 
Religious Education on Friday afternoons 
has been opened at Prescott Neighborhood 
House. Much interest is being aroused by 
the Centenary Committee, planning to 
publish an illustrated book on the hun- 
dred years history of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity in New York City. 


Vermont 


Morrisville-—Rev. William J. Metz, 
pastor. In spite of almost impossible 
slippery walking a fair number attended 
service on Young People’s Day. The pas- 
tor preached the sermon. Assisting in the 
service were Ida Mae Towne, Lucile 
McNally, Richard Adams and Paul Metz. 
The choir was composed of Mary Metz, 
Mrs. Nora Hersey and Elders Anderson 
and Kent, Mormon missionaries. Mrs. 
Mary Woodbury at the organ gave two 
special numbers. At a recent meeting of 
the Louise M. Slocum class plans were 
made to send a shower of cards to Mrs. 
Willis Mould of Johnson, showing a 
collection of her paintings in New York 
City from Feb. 7 to 19. Mrs. Mould, sis- 
ter of the choir director, Mrs. Hersey, is 
an honorary member of the class and 
was brought up in this Sunday school. 
She is now active with her family in the 
United Church of Johnson, where Rev. 
A. Ritchie Low is pastor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Low entertained Rev. Wm. J. Metz and 
family at dinner recently in their home, 
followed by attendance at a showing of 
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“The Beneficent Reprobate’’ under the 
auspices of the W. C. T. U. at the Normal 
School. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoer! is minister 
of the Second Universalist Church in 
Springfield, Mass. She is the wife of Prof. 
Howard D. Spoerl of American Inter- 
national College, Springfield, 

Rev. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Rev. Joseph C. MacDonald is minister 
of the Congregational church in Waban, 
Mass. 

Rey. Leonard B. Gray is minister of the 
Congregational church in Lebanon, N. H. 

Rev. Harvey Swanson is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Lancaster, Pa. 

F. H. Bair is superintendent of the 
Bronxville, N. Y., public schools. 


* x 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 226) 
of this awful burden. It was pointed out 
that there was genuine cause for worry 
over the title to the property, inasmuch 
as the two-year redemption of the 1935 
tax title had expired and recording of the 
deed by the city solicitor was imminent. 
After an executive session the mayor 
announced that the board wanted to con- 
sider the matter further before making 
its decision. 

It will be recalled that the Association 
reincorporated in 1936 with a charter 
conforming in its expressed purposes and 
limitations to that type of corporation 
which is granted tax exemption under the 
Maine laws. The Saco assessors were 
duly notified a year ago. But they levied a 
1937 assessment just the same. So on Feb. 
7 the property was “sold” for the third 
time on tax title. The question involved 
here will be litigated. 

During the afternoon of the Saco visit 
an inspection of the Ferry Beach buildings 
was made. With two exceptions every- 
thing was found to be in fine shape. The 
sills underneath the end of the dining 
room are rotted to the point where the 
structure is obviously starting to drop. 
It is hoped that this will not occur before 
repairs can be made in May. There were 
three pools of water on the floor of ‘the 
Rowland assembly hall, caused by rain 
getting through the flat part of the roof. 
Much sand has been thrown up on to the 
rim of the beach by angry seas, which so 
far have done no damage to the Outlook 
frame and diving tower. The cottages of 
our neighbors and that of Eben Prescott at 
Camp Ellis appeared to be in good condi- 
tion. Both the Vashom and Grace fami- 
lies are living in their cottages all winter— 
the cottages between Colcord’s and the 
Belmont. Driving across the camp- 
ground and into the chapel, nothing amiss 
was observed. Warden Olson has cleared 
out much undergrowth in that area. The 


topography of the camp-ground is more 
undulating than ever. A pleasant visit 
was had with Mr. and Mrs. John Lewis 
at Camp Ellis. Mr. Lewis said that the car 
ferry ought to be in operation this sum- 
mer, making it possible to reach the Bidde- 
ford Pool and Kennebunk Beach area 
without making a twelve mile circuit 
via the Saco-Biddeford bridge. 

In Saco we met up with Capt. Hermon 
T. King, who has carried many a happy 
group of Ferry Beachers on his excursion 
boat, “Sagamore,” during the past thirty- 
five years. 

George L. Bridgeman, publishers of the 
Biddeford Journal and other York County 
papers, one time a director of the F. B. 
P. A., is attending a convention of news- 
paper publishers at Pinehurst, N. C. 

Mrs. Mabel O. Todd of Minneapolis is 
on a cruise around South America. While 
visiting with her daughter in Belmont, 
Mass., in January she attended a Sunday 
service at Arlington, where she heard 
the former associate pastor of her church, 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, preach, and was 
greeeted by the secretary of the F. B. P. A. 

Ie die INL 


* * 


DISTRICT MEETING 


Laymen of the Merrimac Valley churches 
will gather at Lawrence for a district meet- 
ing Thursday, March 10. Supper will be 
served at 6.30. Details of the program 
being worked up by Herbert O. Lewis of 
Lowell, district governor, will be an- 


nounced shortly. 
* * 


STILL ACTIVE AND FAITHFUL 


Although her resignation from the posi- 
tion of collector, which she held for forty- 
three years, was accepted recently, Mrs. 
Ellen Rounds, ninety-six, is still one of 
the most active and faithful members of 
the Pierce Memorial Church, Dover, N. H., 
and holds an active membership in three 
societies in that city. 

Mrs. Rounds is a-trustee of the Went- 
worth Home for the Aged, a member of 
the Northam Colonists, Piscataqua Pio- 
neers, the State Historical Society and the 
missionary society of the church. 

She recently participated in the annual 
meeting of the hospital trustees, and sel- 
dom misses church services. Rey. Edwin 
L. Noble, church pastor, terms her his 
most faithful parishioner. 

Less than two years ago Mrs. Rounds 
resigned as a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Wentworth Home, a post 
which she held during almost the entire 
life of the home. At one time she served 
as matron of the home, although she was 
past eighty at the time. 

Mrs. Rounds has spent her ninety-six 
years in Dover, with the exception of a 
short time when she moved out of the 
city, only to become homesick and return. 
She will be ninety-seven in September, and 
expects to pass the century mark. 

She is affectionately known as_ the 


‘readily on daily affairs. 


“mother of Dover Grange,’’ being one of 
the founders of that organization in 1895, 
after being a member of Cocheco Grange 
for a dozen previous years. She attended 
meetings until a few years ago. 

She still keeps a diary in her own hand- 
writing, which outlines nearly a century of 
service to the community and lists many 
of the outstanding events of her life. She 
reads the daily papers and converses 
Her hearing is 
failing slightly, but is still good—From a 
local paper. 


* * 


“HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT”’ 


A public meeting will be held at eight 
p. m., Sunday, Feb. 20, at the First 
Church in Belmont, in recognition of the 
services of Dr. Henry Wilder Foote as 
chairman of the Joint Unitarian and 
Universalist Hymn Book Commission. 

“Hymns of the Spirit,”’ hailed far and 
wide as the greatest hymn book ever 
published in America, is the result of 
seven years of labor on the part of the 
Joint Commission, and many additional 
years by Dr. Foote. 

The program will consist of a brief de- 
votional service led by Dr. Abbot Peterson 
of Brookline; greetings by Rev. Emerson 
H. Lalone, representing the Universalist 
General Convention; Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, representing the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
representing the International Associa- 
tion of Liberals; Rev. Marion F. Ham, 
representing Unitarian hymn-writers; John 
W. Lowe, representing the First Church in 
Belmont, and an address by Dr. Charles 
E. Park, of the First Church in Boston, 
with a response by Dr. Foot, 

* * 


FROM INDIANA 


One of the recommendations adopted at 
the State Convention last fall was that 
an effort should be made to help churches 
needing ministers to secure them. Among 
such churches were Salem, Galveston and 
Pleasant Valley, which had been without 
a minister for two years. The State Board 
—Theodore Schlaegel, Rev. Pearl Mock 
and Mrs. Mabel Esten of Indianapolis, 
Glenn Bolander and Otto Hamilton of 
Oaklandon, Rev. Arthur MeDavitt of 
Muncie, and Arthur Morris of Syracuse— 
studied the situation and invited Rev. 
Lewis R. Lowry and wife, of Perry, N. Y., 
to meet with them and the members of 
the three churches in a union service at 
Galveston. Mr. and Mrs. Lowry accepted 
a cal] to the circuit and with their two 
sons recently moved into the parsonage at 
Galveston. 

Mr. Lowry and the trustees of each 
church have worked out a co-operative 
program of services for the year as fol- 
lows: Salem, first Sunday, Galveston, 
second Sunday, Pleasant Valley, third 
Sunday, of each month, the fourth and 
fifth Sundays divided between the three 
parishes. 
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BIBLES WANTED 


The man from the mountains wants 
something and is turning to the Leader to 
help him get what he wants. 

The want is this. Twenty individuals 
or organizations each to pay for one copy 
of the American revised version of the 
Bible, to be used by the class of the Good 
Shepherd of the Inman’s Chapel Sunday 
school. Of course we want a practical and 
usable rather than expensive copy. The 
class in question is studying the course, 
“What is in the Bible,”’ and needs the books 
very much. It would be better to send the 
money rather than the Bible, so that they 
will all be uniform. I would like very 
much to present them to the boys and girls 
in the class.to be their own property, at 
least to those who do good work in the 
course. Which will probably be the whole 
class. 

George C. Boorn. 

Canton, N.C., R. D.2. 


* * 


A PASTORAL LETTER TO SOUTH- 
ERN UNIVERSALISTS 


Dear Fellow-Worker: 

To many of the Universalist faith, scat- 
tered over the Southland, I am sending 
this letter in the interest of a cause we 
mutually profess to love. I am sending 
it with the earnest desire to assist in every 
possible way in building up a church so 
greatly needed in these times of uncer- 
tainty, doubt, and disorder. Never before 
have we experienced greater need to be 
anchored to a faith “both sure and stead- 
fast,’’ while the chilling winds of disbelief 
are blowing from so many quarters. 

With this conviction firmly fixed in mind, 
six years ago I arrived at my present home 
with the purpose of giving my time and 
best endeavors to the reinstatement of 
pastorless churches in the South. Those 
times were cruelly hard. Multitudes who 
had usually enjoyed a fair degree of com- 
fort and prosperity found themselves re- 
duced to grinding poverty. Discourage- 
ment had settled over the minds of the 
people, and confidence had given place to 
deadening doubt. 

Friends advised me not to undertake 
my proposed mission, saying that I would 
receive no financial support. But I made 
the venture as an act of faith. Most of 
our rural churches were dying. Except in 
a few favored localities, no ministers of ours 
were laboring in the South. Some twenty 
churches and missions were pastorless, 
and a number of these had closed their 
doors with little thought of opening them 
again. But after a few months’ work in 
this field, access was gained to our churches 
in Kentucky, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina. Some churches in Florida, Georgia 
and Alabama opened their doors for ser- 
vices. So I proceeded, as best I could, 
with this extensive charge. 

Iam very glad, indeed, to feel that some- 
thing has been achieved. After four years’ 
work in Kentucky, a regular pastor was 


found for that state, Rev. W. O. Bodell. 
I have received into our church fellowship 
a creditable number of new members, ex- 
tensive repairs have been made on several 
church buildings, and a deeper interest in 
denominational affairs is manifested by 
many. More than one Sunday school is 
in operation, where there was none, and 
the Y. P. C. U. at the Burruss Memorial 
in Mississippi stands as a credit to any 
church. And in no period of my long min- 
istry have I derived more pleasure from 
the work than during the six years just 
gone into history. Verily, we have our 
reward. 

Yet, at the end of these years, I feel 
somewhat perplexed; for I am not sure 
that the policy I adopted at the first will 
always be to the best interest of the 
churches. I refer especially to the matter 
of finance. Not once have I charged one 
cent for my labors. With thanks, I have 
accepted what was freely given, and I do 
not think I have ever complained when 
the amount seemed less than it should be. 
Often at my appointments I have re- 
ceived nothing, and I have said nothing. 
I am sure some of the churches have re- 
sponded quite well; others might have done 
better. My chief desire has been the re- 
instatement of Universalist churches, and 
I have been careful not to hinder that one 
objective. J 

When the time comes, as it must, when 
I shall cease to travel and labor for these 
churches, will they respond to the needs of 
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another? My material needs are not so 
great. But most ministers assume family 


responsibility, and their wants are some- 
times pressing. Will they be met reason- 
ably well? And, if not, will it seem that 
the fault was mine? 

Most of us are willing to pay well for 
things we greatly appreciate. And these 
who really love the cause for which the 
Church stands, willingly support the 
church to the best of their ability. True 
religion possesses supreme value, and it 
seems to me we should gladly make all 
necessary sacrifices for it. If you of the 
Southern Mission, in which I engaged some 
years ago, have become truly devoted to 
the faith and work of the Universalist 
Church, those who follow me will be 
maintained. On this, very much depends. 

In traveling from place to place during 
the past six years I have gone many 
thousands of miles, and I regret to say 
my Dodge, which has been a good, trust- 
worthy machine, will have to be sent to 
the junk pile before much longer. The 
cost of constant repairs is becoming too 
great. I am glad I have been able to give: 
this machine to our cause, but I am not 
glad of my financial inability to secure: 
another. I am sorry, for the reason that I 
can hardly do my best work without a car; 
for it is sometimes impossible for me to see 
people I should visit in their homes. And 
the car is a time-saver. Many hours are: 
often lost waiting for trains and buses. 
However, I shall try to make the best of 
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the situation and be glad for the privilege 
of going by public conveyance, when de- 
nied the use of my own machine. I shall 
continue to go in some way until I make 
my final journal ‘West.’ 

Through the year now before us, may 
every one resolve to be faithful in little and 
in much; and at the close of the year 1938, 
we shall have a reward utterly transcending 
the good coinage of our country. 

God be with you and bless every one of 
you, 

Faithfully yours, 
Thomas Chapman. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 10.15a,m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional] service 
broadeast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 2.45 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* x 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd transferred to Alabama. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
ee 
BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 


Feb. 21, Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon (Temple Israel). 
Adult Education. 

Feb. 28. Union Meeting at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem. Rev, Raymond Calkins, D. D. Lenten 
Message. 

* *€ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Received Rev. George H. Lewis on transfer from 
Vermont. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
Rats 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed lay license (for three years) of William E. 
Gardner. 

Approved license and accepted Brainard F. Gib- 
bons on transfer from New York. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ae 

SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 

March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
Nav 

March 27—Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

ala 
KING’S CHAPEL 


Feb. 23-25: Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

March 1, 3 and 4: Dr, Owen W. Eames, Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 

March 2: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

March 8-11: Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 15-18: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

March 22-25: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, 
Yale University. 
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BOOKS 
for Lenten Reading 


“Inner Light,” a Devotional Anthology $1.75 


‘Adventure Eternal,” an Anthology 3.00 
by Kathryn and Dwight Bradley 


“You Can Find God” 1.50 
by Edward Shillito 


“Living Every Day” 1.90 
by Joseph Fort Newton 


‘Jesus the Son of Man” 2.50 
by Kahlil Gibran 


“The First Five Centuries” 3.50 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


“A Diary of Private Prayer” 1.50 
by John Baillie 


“Make Life Worth Living” 1.75 
by Joseph R. Sizoo 


Devotional Manuals for Daily Use 


*Add to Your Faith” 


by Roger F. Etz single copies .05 
in quantities of 10 or more .03 


plus postage 


“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls” 


single copies .05 


in quantities of 10 or more .07 
plus postage 


Order from 
The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street <3- “t- Boston, Massachusetts 
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April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, o 
King’s Chapel. 

Vesper services at 5 p. m. every day during Holy 
Week except Saturday. 

April 20-22: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. 

Apri] 26-29: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Christ 
Church, New York City. 


Obituary 


Miss Angelina P. Loveland 


Miss Angelina P. Loveland, long director of music 
in the Sunday school of the “Second Society of Uni- 
versalists in the Town of Boston’? at Clarendon 
Square, with the late George W. Chadwick, organist, 
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and long a member of that Universalist church, re- 
cently died in Boston. Miss Loveland was grand- 
daughter of a distinguished Universalist scholar and 
minister, Rev. Samuel C. Loveland (1787-1858), 
teacher of Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer, and, it will be 
recalled, once Lieutenant Governor of Vermont. 

H. S. B. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal] attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortatle, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Subscribe for 
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52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


College of Letters and Science 
Theological School 
Brooklyn Law School 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TUFTS 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. 


CrOrareE GE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions ,« » Progressive 


curriculum 4 «+ Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 


the ministry of a new day +«» College founded by Universalists »»» Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
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Crackling | 


“Johnny,” enthusiastically cried the 
teacher to a boy who noticeably had be- 
longed to the unwashed, ‘‘you are so clean 
today you fairly shine. Your hair looks i 


lovely, and I know you used a lot of soap | ‘ ° 
because I can smell it still.” ; 5 to OUY ait 
“Yes-sum,” muttered Johnny. J 


After school a helpful little girl confided 
‘to teacher: 

“The reason Johnny smelled so good was 
because he carried a cake of soap in his 
pocket.’’—Bosion Globe. 


* * 


Fred had been permitted to visit a boy 


friend on the condition that he return A LENTEN DEVOTIONAL 


home not later than five o’clock. He ar- 


rived at seven, and insisted that he had 
not loitered. | BOOKLET 


“Do you mean,”’ demanded the mother, | 
“that it took you two hours to walk a by 
‘quarter of a mile?”’ 

“Yes, Mother; Charlie gave me a mud-_ |} ROGER F. ETZ, D. D. 
turtle and I had to lead it home.’”’—Mon- 
treal Star. 


* * 


Two small boys were discussing the 
capabilities of their mothers, who were r E 
-active club members. Single copies . . .« « -. = t eek Ges $.05 

“My mother can talk on just about any f 
subject,’’ one lad declared proudly. Ten or more copies, each . ° . . $.03 

““Aw, shucks,”’ retorted the other, “‘my plus postage 
mother can talk without any subject at 


-all.”—American Engineer. 
* * 


= 


Friend: ‘‘Whydo you have such mis- 
spelled words and such bad grammar on . 
the signs in your windows?”’ Lent Begins March Second 

Storekeeper: ‘‘People think I’m a fool 
and they come in expecting to get the best 


of me. Business is the best I’ve had in : 
years.""—Exchange. ORDER NOW! | | 


* * 


Just why Senator Lodge fell out of the 
presiding officer’s chair in the Senate is 
unknown, but it is our guess that the 
gentleman who was speaking let go with 
a grammatical sentence or an accurate f} 


historical allusion.—Easton (Pa.) Express. | THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
—" ' 
Mother: “Johnny, how is it that you 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
have lower marks in January than in De- 
cember?”’ : 
Johnny: “Oh, everything is marked Enclosed ‘find: Si. :..%.vak ob ee for which send me 
down after the holidays.””—American Boy. 
SF FS I! ee copies of our LENTEN BOOKLET 
‘““Where have you been for the last four { 


ee taking medicine.” | ADD TO YOUR FAITH 


“And did you finally get well?”—Hz- 
change. 

* * 

She: ‘‘Who is that girl you spoke to?” 

He: ‘‘Never mind, darling, I’ll have 
enough trouble telling her who you are.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

“You will wonder how any of the 
Romans survived,’ said the radio an- 
nouncer. ‘They didn’t.”—Chicago Trit- = 
une. = 


